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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1955 


UnNirep STATES SENATE, 


SuBCOMMITTEE ON MINERALS, MATERIALS, AND FUELS OF THI 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Vome. A lash, 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in the courtroom of the United 
States district court, second division, Federal Building, Nome, Alas! 
on November 1, 1955, with Senator W. Kerr Scott presiding. 

Mr. Robert W. Redwine of the professional staff of the committee 
was also present and participated in the examination of witnesses 

Senator Scorr. The meeting will come to order. This hearing ha 
been called for the purpose of hearing testimony in respect to Senat 
bill 2648, which has as its purpose the promotion and development ol 
a tin-producing industry in the continental United States and tts 
Territories. The bill reads: 

[S. 2648, 84th Cong., Ist sess 
AMENDMENT 
(IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE) 


Intended to be proposed by Mr. Scott to the bill (S. 2648) to encourage the 
discovery, development, and production of tin in the United States, its Territories 
and possessions, viz: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following : 

That the Domestic Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 417) 
as amended, is amended by adding the following new sections: 

“Sec. 5. In order to encourage the discovery, development, and production 
of domestic tin, the Administrator of the General Services Administration i 
hereby authorized and directed to establish a domestic tin purchase program 
under such rules and regulations as may be promulgated by it 

“Sec, 6. Within ninety days from the effective date of this Act, the Adminis 
trator of the General Services Administration shall designate one or more 
delivery points within the continental United States, to include Seattle, Wash 
ington, for the purpose of accepting delivery of not more than ten thousand long 
tons of metallic tin in concentrates, or for a period of not more than ten year 
from the effective date of this Act, whichever may be the sooner, produced in 
the United States, its Territories, or possessions. 

“Sec. 7. There is hereby established a base price of $1.35 per pound, ec. i 
delivery point, for metallic tin in concentrates produced from lode mining oper 
ations, and a base price of $1.20 per pound, ec. i. f. delivery point, for metallic 
tin in concentrates produced from placer mining operations, delivered und 
the provisions of this Act. Such deliveries shall be subject to freight and smelter 
charges, together with such premiums and penalties as provided in the rule 
and regulations to he established. The net purchase price shall be determined by 
assay at time of delivery This section is not intended and shall not be construed 
to limit or restrict the Administrator of the General Services Administration 
from increasing the price paid for metallie tin in concentrates delivered here 
under.” 
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Senator Scorr. That purpose is stated in the bill, and I quote: 
To encourage the discovery, development, and production of domestic tin— 


followed by certain definite directives addressed to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Several important factors are interwoven in this question of a do 
mestic tin-producing industry, including those of national security 
and self-sufficiency in one of the most strategic of all minerals and 
metals, the unemployment problem, and the matter of maintaining a 
stable economy 11 Alaska. 

To act intell saith’ the Congress needs documented evidence touch 
ng on all facets of the problem. It is hoped that such evidence will 
be forthcomins v here tod: ly. 

The first witness will be Mr. Ralph Lomen, who has been asked by 
the subcommittee to present, for its benefit, an overall picture of the 
various interlocking problems, and suggestions for solving them. 

Mr. Lomen, for the sake of the record, will you state your full name 
and business connections, and proceed with your testimony, and after 
that I will ask Mr. Robert Redwine to take over from that point. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH LOMEN, ON BEHALF OF THE TIN COMMITTEE 
OF THE ALASKA MINERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lomen. I would like to present for the record a brief of pre- 
vious committee reports pertaining to this matter. It is a summary 
of committee reports which I think is of the greatest importance. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the reporter to include this 


brief in the last part of the transcript. 


Mr. Lomen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Ralph Lomen and I appear here on behalf of the tin committee 
of the Alaska Miners Association, of which I am the chairman, and 
on behalf of the people of Nome where I have resided for the past 52 
years. 

Senate bill 2648 and its companion bill in the House, introduced by 
our Ifon. Bob Bartlett, Delegate from Alaska, are the most important 
bills now pending in Congress so far as the second division of Alaska 
is concerned, and in my humble opinion far greater than statehood. 
Statehood without a developed natural economy could not function, 
and is merely a code of procedure for the conduct of society. The 
development of industry is essential to our very existence unless we 
are to be supported by a beneficent government. 

In previous hearings held be fore the subcommittee of the Interior 
C ae of the House on the companion bill to S. 2648, the Gover- 
nor of Alaska and the commissioner of labor testified that western 
Alaska is a distress area and currently drawing a disproportionate 
share from the employment security and welfare funds. If S. 2648 
is passed by the Congress and becomes a law it will go far toward cor- 
recting this situation. It is abhorrent to consider welfare as a sub- 
stitute for honest toil and, to those who would prefer it, I say that it 
is immoral. 

Some of us who have devoted our lives and fortunes to the develop- 
ment of Alaska, and particularly the Seward Peninsula, find it em- 
barrassing that we have not done better, but we have been blinded by 
gold, the king of metals, over the centuries. There was a time when 
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the peoples of the world fell under the hypnotic power of gold and it 
was such as these who stampeded from all quarters of the globe to 
found the town of Nome and develop this section of Alaska. In then 
quest for gold they made the first discoveries of tin at the western ex 
tremity of the American continent. Men of the same type later dis- 
covered platinum and developed the greatest source of that metal 
known on our continent, both more or less by accident. ‘Two wars 
have eliminated the hardy prospector, without whom there can be no 
mineral development in this or any land. 

The Seward Peninsula contains an area of a thousand square miles 
which has been declared the most highly mineralized on the American 
continent. In this area tin, of all metals except for gold, has been the 
most prevalent, and is to be found on numerous creeks as placer and 
as lode on its four most conspicuous promontories. More recently tin 
has been found in the Death Valley area, far removed from the so-called 
tin field, in quantity sufficient to justify further exploration. ‘Traces 
of tin are common on most of the creeks of the Seward Peninsula, but 
for the present we are concerned with those prospects or occurrences 
considered to be of commercial value. 

Such tin mining as we have had has been sporadic and confined to 
those periods when the market price appeared attractive. It is obvious 
that a market which has fluctuated from 27 cents per pound to $2.04 
is a dangerous place for investment, but in spite of the difficulties and 
price fluctuations the Seward Peninsula has contributed more than $3 
million in tin to the Nation’s wealth. The motor-vessel Coastal Rai 
bler, which sailed from here only a few days ago, carried approxi- 
mately $150,000 worth, and earlier in the season carried a cargo of 
even greater value. I will not dwell on the production statistics as 
you are to hear from representatives of the United States Bureau of 
Mines und the commissioner of mines for Alaska, both of whom have 
all of the official statistics and are more conversant than I. 

If this was a subject of local interest only we would not be justified 
in appealing to the Congress. Its importance is national. Of all 
metals, tin is one of the oldest known and the rarest of the so-called 
hase metals; one for which there is no substitute. An adequate and 
dependable supply is an absolute essential to our ever-expanding econ 
omy and to our national security. We here in Nome represent the only 
known source of tin on the American continent except for a smaller 
zone close to Fairbanks which remains undeveloped or unexplored. A 
few tons have been produced as a byproduct in North Carolina and 
the Dakotas, but otherwise the only known source of domestic tin is 
in Alaska, 

The wise precaution of stockpiling tin and other strategie minerals 
is the result of the crucial position which we have occupied for two 
wars. The Congress has been farseeing in its support of that legisla- 
tion and the program is under the constant scrutiny of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. The alertness of ODM and the importance of 
tin is emphasized by the fact that the stockpile requirements have 
been upped seven times, or more, since the program was inaugurated. 

A further evidence of the importance of tin is the fact that a special 
world conference was held in Geneva nearly 2 years ago for the pur 
pose of stabilizing the tin industry. The conference was attended by 
all of the tin-producing nations of the world and most of the con- 
sumers, the United States being listed only among the latter. The 
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purpose of the conference was to establish stability in the industry 
and the conclusions and recommendations of the conference were sub- 
ject to a vote of the participating nations. I am not in touch, but 
understand that, as of a month ago, the acceptance of the reeommenda- 
tions was assured and the Tin Council, to meet in London, will estab- 
lish a world price within the range of 80 cents to $1.10 per pound. A 
stockpile will be the method of control. The United States declined 
to vote, as a consuming’ nation, but afforded its blessing and stated 
that our own stockpile would not be used to control the world market 
price. 

S. 2648 is an incentive bill to encourage prospecting for, and the 
ultimate development of, tin mines which may be discovered. Under 
the Office of Defense Minerals Exploration, there is now provision for 
prospecting with Federal aid but there is no law which contemph: ites 
Government participation in the mining or development of mines 
acquired under the Exploration Act; nor does S. 2648 contemplate 
such action. 

The United States Tin Corp. is an exception to the above, having 
had assistance in both phases of its operation. The DMPA provided 
funds for equipment and production, Presently that mine is under 
the direction of General Services and its affairs probably will be liqui- 
dated. Iam sure that GSA will testify before your committee. 

The Alaska Tin Corp., during the seasons of 1953 and 1954, did ex- 
ploratory work on Ear Mountain under a DMEA program and estab 
lished a deposit of low grade tin on three creeks. It also established 
a low grade lode deposit containing both tin and copper. Neither 
of these prospects could be economically operated at present but they 
establish a known reserve which might conceivably be important at 
some future time. 

The Zenda Gold Mining Co. also operated under a DMEA loan 
and ees a reserve — approximately 4 million pounds of metal- 
lic tin at Cape Creek, the average metallic tin content exceeding 4 
pounds a cubie yard in the pay zone. In spite of this rich deposit 
they have been un: able to finance the operation due to the lack of a sta- 
bilized price. 

The Northern Tin Co., operating on Buck Creek, has had the most 
successful operation on the Seward Peninsula. Mr. Ramstad has 
testified before the House committee as to his exper iences in marketing 
his product and stated that they would permit their mine to lay dor- 
mant until assured of stability of price for their product. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has made an adverse report on 
the Bartlett bill now pending in the House and will probably do the 
same when S. 2648 is further considered. Members of the admin 
istration have likewise testified that there is no necessity for this type 
of legislation and have minimized our estimates of known reserves. 
It is likely that we are not viewing the matter from the same premise 
- we do not have advantage of the restricted information prepared 
by them but which is available to you in executive session. 

This legislation goes beyond the scope of its strategic importance 
or it would be presumptuous for us to inject our opinions. The views 
of the administration do not consider the economy, welfare, or tax 
aspects. These matters do, however, concern the Congress. 

While in Washington I have frequently heard the expression, “we 
have tin running out of our ears”. As a matter of strategic im- 
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portance, tliat ey be trne under a short range program but Tf 1 it 
difficult to reconcile that statement with the facet that we are still 
purchasing tin from foreign countries to feed a smelter at Texa 
City. 

oe of the quantities of tin in the stockpile it must be con 
sicdle red : al emergency progr ahi only which does not, Mn whi Wav, 
pron ‘de s security be yond the moment. Assuming that we had need to 
draw on the stoc kpile for our national defense, it is conceivable that 

he stockpile may be inadequate for the duration of a war without any 

consideration for the further demands of an extended period of reha 
bilitation. If a war should oceur, which God forbid, we would prob 
ably see destroved the verv sources of tin from which we have dei ived 
our present stocks and lipon which our national industries are how 
dependent. Our present sources of tin will surely be denied us in any 
world conflict. 

Lacking a dependable source of tin it seems to me most reasonable 
and timely to investigate our domestic sources. Within the conti 
nental | nited States, South Dakota is the only potential source so fat 

I know. 

It would appear highly desirable to determine the tin potentia 
of Alaska, not only for the immediate present but for posterity 
Unless this is done we shall remain a bave-not Nation, Under any pro 
eram it will require years to ascertain the extent of our tin fields 
und to raise the hecessary capital for their development, but the s« ope 
of S. 2648 should be sufficient to prove, or disprove, whether our field 
are sufficient to provide a generous portion of our requirements. ‘The 
present consumption of tin in the United States is approximately 
60,000 long tons per year, from a world produc tion of 165,000 tons 
o we do not claim that this or any other legislation will make us inde 
pendent of foreign sources but we should establish our position in 
this respect 

Incentive programs for tungsten, mercury, chrome, manganese, 
and other strategic minerals have been highly successful and serve 
usa precedent to justify the passage of this act. 

The Hon. Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, appearing 
before the American Mining Congress in its session at Las Vegas on 
October 10, outlined the administration’s mineral policy. Quoting 
from his speech he said, among other things : 





We must look deeper if we are to find new commercial deposits. You know, 
too, that most of our high-grade ores have been depleted and that we have t 
earn increasingly to handle economically the submarginat ones 

There’s a real job to be done by the Government and by industry 

That we have a job to do is evidenced by our growing dependence upon im 
ports. No longer can we fight a war or sustain an industrial economy withou 
the aid of materials from foreign sources, For tin, chromium, nickel, manganese 
bauxite, we are heavily dependent on imports. 

The bill how before vour committee is consistent \\ ith the rho 
policy calling for cooperation between industry and Government 
he Government is very liberal in its assistance for the purpose of 
prospecting but that is of little Mi ince unless the program is 
© — nded to make j if possible for indus el itso whe x pense hic risk. 
to develop and mine the properties ee n. 

S. 2648 provides the incentive that will attract capital for this de 
velopment and mining. 


74275—56 —2 
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S. 2648 is not a subsidy at the expense of the taxpayer. The pi 
ductivity of a. successful mining operation, in wages and taxes, wili 
cost to the Government antic ipated in this bill 


Further, unless the private investment p yroduces tin the measure will 


cost the Government nothing. 
All that is involved in the bill is the differential between the world 
market price and the guaranteed floor price which can be more than 


more than offset any 


offset by advances on the open market. 

The ‘only question which remains is argarg it is advisable fon 
the Government to determine the possibility of a domestic source of 
tin or to remain in perpetuity dependent upon the whim or friend 
ship of those nations which today can, as they may please, supply 
or deny us this essential item in our economy. 

Twice, in two wars, we have found that they could not, or would 
not, supp rly us withtin. If weeannot protect ourselves in time of peace 
it is very doubtful that we ean in time of war. It must be remembered 
that the 38th parallel in Korea was because of the tungsten mines 

Somed;: ay we may comp yromise a war because of the essenti: ality of 
tin and our in: ability to get it. 

It should be ascertained now whether we are to be eternally depend 
ent upon foreign sources for our supply of tin or whether it is obtaina- 
ble within our own borders. 

The production of $3 million worth of any product should be 
ample proof that the product exists and, that being true, it is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

The Alaska Miners Association appeals for serious consideration 
of this measure. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Redwine, I will ask you to give your name and 
connections for the record so those present may know your connection. 

Mr. Repwrne. I am Robert W. Redwine and I am with the profes 
sional staff of the Senate Interior Committee, with special assignment 
on matters dealing with minerals and metals. 

Mr. Lomen, what is the present world market price for tin? Do you 
have those figures available ? 

Mr. Lomen. I am about 2 months out of date but I hope it is still 
approximately a dollar. So far as I can recall, since last May the 
price of tin has advanced from 10 to 12 cents. The last I heard it 
was 9834 cents per pound, but that is not current. 

Mr. Repwine. I want to call vour attention, Mr. Lomen, to the fact 
that our chairman has submitted to the Congress an amendment. to 
S. 2648. The original S. 2648 called for a support price of $1.25 per 
pound for all — of tin domestically produced. Now the amend 
ment calls for $1.35 a pound for concentrates produced from lode 
mining operations a $1.20 base price for concentrates from placer 
mining. Do you think that those two prices are realistic in respect 
to production in Alaska ? 

Mr. Lomen. I will answer that this way, Mr. Redwine. In the 
hearings held in May, the original bill providing for $1.25 was dis- 
cussed by the witnesses and by the professional staff of the House 
committee. It was later suggested by counsel of the House committee 
that there should be a differential between placer and lode because 
of the extreme importance of lode in the first place and, in the second 
place, to develop a lode mine requires an expenditure of usually several 
ssiltionts of dollars whereas several hundred thousands of dollars would 
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open up a very good P acer operation. Because of that differential 
required investment, it was agreed by all parties concerned at the time 
that this spre: nd woe : be very realistic and could be justified by the 
facts. The witnesses : ell as the professional staff determined this 
pri ‘e and I think it és jetiienstals fair that there should be a ditferen 
tin] because of the investment. 

Mr. Repwine. In other words, in your opinion the diiferential is 
fair and realistic. 

Mr. Lomen., Absolutely. 

Mr. Repwine. Well then, let’s go to this: Do you think that $1.20 

end $1.35 are sufficient incentive to get some tin mined in Alaska be 
yond what is being mined now / 
; Mr. Lomen. Unless our national economy is changed a oreat deal 
in the next 18 or 24 months, that price is attractive and carries sulli 
cient incentive. ‘There is greater incentive for some of the other stra 
tegic minerals. However, we would be very happy, those of us who 
are concerned, if this price was established and at the present time, 
unless the economy changes, it is ample incentive and I can assure 
you that I know of more than 1 operation—I know of 1 that would 
he im operation next vear, in 1956. LT know a second operation that 
would endeavor to organize and be in operation before the close of 
1956 under this act. 

Mr. Repwine. What if this act does not become law? Will those 
two operations that you were speaking of materialize ? 

Mr. Lomen. One has made ample profit to liquidate and the other 
would become bankrupt, of the two I refer to now. Neither one would 
produce any demand for labor on the Seward Peninsula unless this 
bill is passed. 

Mr. Repwine. It’s your view then, representing through your offi 
cial capacity in the nati Tin Producers Association—I believe 
that is the name of the organization 

Mr. Lomen. Alaska Miner’s Association and then the Domestic Tin 
Producers Association, I have testified in behalf of both. If I wore 
2 hats last night, in Washington I wore 4 

Mr. Repwine. And the viewpoint of the people in the industry that 
they do not want the Government to mine these tin properties; they 
are not asking for any loans? 

Mr. Lomen. They prefer not to have Government participation 
with a control as far away as Washington. It is too difficult to secure 
the proper authority and I might add further that in my testimony 
today I spoke of a mine that is in distress whic h is under the control of 
GSA. Under this bill with the price of $1.35 I am absolutely confi 
dent that that mine will open and furnish employme nt to more than 
100 native people of the Seward Peninsula, and it will probably open 
up in 1956 under private ownership if this bill passes, and the Gov 
ernment will be bailed out. 

Mr. Repwtne. Are you referring to the United States Tin Corp. 
operating at Lost River? 

Mr. Lomen. I am sir. 

Mr. Repwine. The only Government assistance they have had has 
been exploratory work. 

Mr. Lomen. No. They have had DMEA and DMPA. The latter is 
nonexistent today and the responsibility of DMPA was transferred 
to, I believe, General Services. 
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Mr. Repwine. Reading here from a recent newspaper, | see—a part 
of this year they have closed down—but this year as long as they 
were operating they had a payroll of around $25,000 a month. What 
does that do to the economy of that area / 

Mr. Lomen. Well. I don’t like to confess how small our area is but 
$25,000 a month on the pay roll is the difference between living well 
and living on tomecod and seal oil for a great many people. 

Mr. Repwine. The chairman and I, also, are not too familiar with 
some of the items of food up here. Will you tell us what tomcod is/ 

Mr. Lomen. Tomeod is a fish found in very generous quantities in 
our rivers here and it is not bad eating: but se be oil, unless it is ke ‘pt 
fresh, is not very _— to dip the fish in. Seal oil is very wholesome 
for those who like To get back to the import: unce of the S25.000 a 
month payroll, the oa of Teller is about 25 miles away from Lost 
River. That town has been, I might say, practically supported by 
at. payroll; the Eskimo village of Wales, Alaska, has been supported 
by that payroll. I know of no other substanti: il income that either 
of those places has. ‘Teller, at one time, was a supply point for gold 
mining in the Kougarok area which is back in the peninsula, Gold 
mining is dormant today. | wonder if Mr. AF ac ‘ks son is foing to appe al 
before you ae ause | think he is voing to elve some testimony that will 
show you wh t has lis ip pe ned to vol mining and if he does not ap pear, 
| am in a position to testify to it. 

Mr. Repwine. We have asked Mr. Jackson to appear and T think 
he will be here a little later this morning. I believe we have some 
witnesses from the welfare people who will come a little later also. 

Mr. Repwine. The population of the second division I believe runs 
around 15,000 people ? 

Mr. Lomen. Northwestern Alaska, yes. Embraced within the sec 
end division, we have a population of less than 15,000. 

Mr. Repwine. What is the breakdown / 

Mr. Lowen. In western and northwestern Alaska we believe we 
have at the present time a population of 15,000 of which 12,000 are 
native people. 

Mr. Repwine. About how is that broken down between Indians and 
Eskimos ? 

Mr. Lomen. We have no Indians in this section. They are con- 
fined to the southeastern and some along the Yukon. The Eskimo 
people are coastal people. Then we have the Aleuts in the Aleutian 
chain. 

Mr. Repwinr. Now you are not including in that 15,000 the military 
personnel ? 

Mr. Lomen. No—of which we have very little now in this district. 

Mr. Repwine. Reading testimony vou have given before other com 
mittees, Mr. Lomen, I note that you have, in the 50 years vou have 
been in this area, been a rather large employer of native people. 

Mr. Lomen. Well, when the Lomen Reindeer Corp. existed we had 
five-hundred-and-some-odd W-2 forms in 1 year and we were then 
the largest e ‘mplovers of Eskimo labor in the world. 

Mr. Repwine. What kind of workers are they ? 

Mr. Lomen. C p to the limit of their capacity, very good. Last week 
we had 109, I believe it was, on our payroll of Eskimo labor and we 
employ in longshoring here almost entirely Eskimo labor, except for 
key positions. They are good workers but with the high wages of the 
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contractors and some others, it is very difficult for us to secure the best 
Inborers. The best natives want permanent emiplovinent and our 
business is very spasmodic, We disch: irge the cargoes of vessels that 


eome in here and we only have o> or { COTES raul vessels it year. Con 
sequently we cannot mamta a large crew such % a lode mine o1 
placer mine would do, granting continuous employment, 

Mr. Repwink. Now in the area of Potato Mountain and Lost Rivet 


and so forth. is it possible to carry on a mining’ Operation Tol lv 
mionths a vear ? 
Mir. Lowen. Lost River has done so successtu hy tha there are four 
promontories ot Hi portance on the Seward | Peninsula under this bill 
Brooks Mountain where the Lost Rivet tin mine is be ited oe) 
United States Tin Corp.—-is the most promising. At Cape Mountain, 
tin has been found in lode: likewise at Potato Mountain and at Kar 


Mountain. Now those four promontories are COnSplewous and natu 
rally were the first to attract the attention of p aon Il don't 
doubt at all but What lode deposits will he discovered 1 Hany place 
where perhaps today they are buried, and the deve tote ent of placer 
mines will reveal a lode mine such as has occurred in the West on many 
Looms. Placer gold mines deve loped Wenn of the good mines of the 
West. The same will be true here I think, and lode minine ean 
operate here continuously for 12 months of the year. Therefore it 
is of much greater importance to develop the lode than the placer. 

Mr. Repwine. I would like this point to be brought out very em 
phatically: As far as vou see it, enactment of this proposed legislation 
would not cost the Government wnything unless you tin people produce 
tin, would it 4 

Mr. Lowen. It would cost the Government nothing. Private cap 
tal makes an investment and develops the — tion of tin. If the 
liarket price fluctuates favorably, then perhaps it is conceivable that 
t woul abel the Government nothing 

Mr. Repwins. Then enactment of this legishition would brine about 
the investment of private capital 4 

Mr. Lomen. I know it will. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, as vou know, we have several wit 
nesses here who are more familiar with the une mniployment a 
and welfare demands than Mr. Lomen is, and I think we will | ring 
that out from those witnesses. I have no further questions for you at 
this time, Mr. Lomen, but | certainly Wanht you to stay because I feel 
that we may have some more questions for you a little later. 

Mr. Lomen. Well, I intend to. IT hold a 100 percent record so fat 
as tin hearings. | have attended all of them. 

Mr. Repwine. | wonder if we could hear from Dr. Langsam. Is he 
present ¢ 

Mi. Lom N. In a town of monopolies, he has tl monopoly on the 
medical practice. Twill telephone him. 

Mr. Repwine. That is all right. He sent word that he would like 
to be heard for some reason early this morning. I wonder if Mis 
Mary Jolley is here # 
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STATEMENT OF MISS MARY E. JOLLEY, DISTRICT REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
SECOND DIVISION 


Mr. Repwine. Would you please give your name and official title 
and so forth / 

Miss Jonney. Tam Mary Elizabeth Jolley and I am the district. rep 
resentative of the Alaska Department of Public Welfare, second 
division. 

Mr. Repwine. Is it Miss or Mrs. / 

Miss Jonury. Miss. 

Mr. Repwine. We would like to know just what the welfare situa 
tion is in the area: how many on the rolls and so forth and so on. 

Miss Jouuny. The welfare picture in Alaska is a little bit different 
than the welfare picture in the States in that we divide the responsi 
bility for some of the assistance programs with the Alaska Native 
Service. I cover the second division, which extends from Barrow to 
Hooper Bay. We have 52 villages and we know about these villages 
through our agents. We have local lay people who correspond with 

is about the situations there. We try to cover them once a year, but 
cian always get there. 

Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to de pendent children 
are pretty much the same as they are in the States, because they are 
federally participated programs, ‘but general assistance is not the same 
as it is in the States. We don’t have aid to the chronically disabled. 
Our agency helps families through general assistance where the head 
of the household is nonnative. 

Mr. Repwine. Where the head of the household is nonnative ¢ 

Miss Jotney. Yes. We have no one in this category at the present 
time in the second division. The Alaska Native Service is responsible 
for general assistance to all families where the head of the household 
is native—and they do have some. Mr. Jenkins can speak to you 
about that. We have approximately 375 aid to dependent children 
cases at the present time. 

Mr. Repwine. How many / 

Miss Jotiey. 375. Lcan give you statistics if you hke. How many 
copies would you want ¢ 

Mr. Repwine. Will you give us about three, please? We would like 
you to go over these statements if you will. 

Miss Joutupy. We have about 375 aid-to-dependent-children cases, 
of which over half of them are on the rolls because of tuberculosis. 
This means that one or both parents are in the hospital because of 
tuberculosis, or are at home waiting to go to the hospital because of 
tuberculosis. This doesn’t include the children who are on the rolls 
because one of the parents is dead because of tuberculosis. 

We have about 350 old-age-assistance cases in this Division and we 
have approximately 20 aid-to-the-blind cases and no general assistance 

‘ases. As far as employment is concerned, your general assistance 
case load is one that usually contains employ: able people- -the heads 
of the household who are out of work—but as you can see, this doesn’t 
qualify me to speak too well about the degree of unemployment. In 
aid-to-dependent-children families, however, or where an old-age 
assistance person is living with their son or daughter we repeatedly, 
in going over the reports of the villages, we repeatedly find 2 or 3 
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adults in the family who have listed as their employment “native 


pursuits’. ‘This means hunting or fishing and no cash income in the 
family and we have a system tor calculating Income Which include 
resources in kind and our biggest source of income in the Second Divi 
ion is fish and game. 


Mr. Repwine. And that is food that they, themselves, eat / 

Miss JoLuEy. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. And that is included in the total income figure ? 

Miss JOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. What is the per capita income, including the hunting 
wha fishine what is the average per Capita Income, Miss Jolley ¢ 

Miss Joniey. I don’t think I can give you a figure on that. IT don’t 
know. It is low. 

Mr. Repwine. Who could give us the figure, could you say. Do you 
suppose Mr. Benson could, the Commissioner of Labor? 

Miss Jotuey. Tle could give you the average cash Income but no 
body could give you the average per capita fish and game Income 

Mr. Repwine. Well, what kind of formula do you use ¢ 

Miss Joutey. Well, we ask our agent from Wales, Say, Or Shish 
maret, to check whether the family gets one fourth of their Income from 
ish and meat, from native sources, or whether they get a half or 
three-fourths or all of it. and the same thing for vegetables and that 
sort of thing, and the same thing for clothing. For instance, if they 
make their own clothing out of skin and they get a half or quarter 
of their income from native scurces, we take this half or quarter and 
put cash value on it and turn it into the amount of money we allow 
them for food. If you have a family of 4 people, the allowance per 
adult for food would be $42.00—or if you got one-fourth of your 
meat from native sources 

Mr. Repwine. $42.00 Over what period / 

Miss Jotney. Per month. 

Mr. Repwine. That is for an adult ¢ 

Miss Jotney. Yes, an adult ina family of four. It varies accord 
ing to the size of the family. 

Mr. Repwine. But what about the children? What is your allow 
ance for food per child ¢ 

Miss Jottey. It depends upon the age of the child. A child up to 
6 is $24.00 a month for food, Then you have a corresponding enart 
in Which, if one-fourth of their produce and meat is produced by them 
selves, you substitute 87.00, and if it is one half, then a different figure 
is used, 

Mr. Repwine. Well, what determines the amount that they produce 
themselves—laziness, lack of game and fish in the area in which they 
live, or what ¢ 

Miss Jouiey. I think the same thing that determines how much we 
vet for ourselves—how much we want to work and how available it is. 
and how hard it is, and how much incentive we have. Different areas 
have more reliance on native produce than others. In Nome, of 
course, we have very little if any. On Diomede and King Islands, for 
instance, they get a great deal of theirs locally. In the Quiguk 
Alakanuk Hooper Bay area, down there the people are less adapted 
to agriculture and they live off the land much more than they do up 
here. TI haven't had an opportunity to visit all the villages. I go 
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mostly on what I find in our correspondence and records from the 


agents. 

Mr. Repwine. In the funds that are administered by you, what is 
the average monthly allowance / 

Miss Jotiey. I can tell you what we spent last month. 

Mr. Repwine. Do you have the corresponding figure for the same 
month of last year ¢ 

Miss Jottey. Yes. For the month of September we spent $21,390 on 
old age assistance; we spent $1,422 on aid to the blind: we spent 

33.520 on aid to dependent children. That is much Jess than is 
needed because there was a 10 percent cut on all our finances because 
of inadequate appropriations by the legislature and everybody auto- 
matically gets a 10 percent cut. On general assistance we spent 
nothing. We administer the juvenile code and child welfare pro 
crams too, which are in a separate category. For the equivalent 
month in 1954 we spent $19,513 on old-age assistance; $750 on aid 
io the blind; $23,680 for aid to dependent children. In our pro- 
oram we have not had a local officer for too long. T he progr: am Was 
administered out of Juneau for awhile; then out of Fairbanks. We 
haven't had a full staff. Right now I am the only social worker in 
the Second Division. We are statfed by two people but the other per 
son left. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, how extensive is this lay personnel ? 

Miss Jomney. Well, it varies. Some of them are very good and some 
of them are—well, they can’t even read and write too well. They 
write interesting letters and interesting reports. We have 52 agents 
and 2 of them we don’t visit—King Island and Diomede—but the 
other 50 we try to cover. A village may have—well Kotzebue is a 
pretty good sized town and we have extensive work for an agent there. 
Another place may only have 10 or 12 people. We have some cases 
like Lost River where they are all moving away now. 

Mr, Repwine. Let me ask you this: disregarding entirely the Par 
ran report or that kind of thing, what is your personal opinion as to 
the cause for the high incidence of tuberculosis among the natives ? 

Miss Jonury. It hasan awful lot todo with diet. Iam not qualified 
to speak medically but the change from the native diet of tom-cod and 
seal oil to our diet shows up in the children’s teeth and lots of other 
ways. They take our bleached sugar and bleached flour and all the 
bad things about our diet and give up some of the good ones about 
theirs, and I think they suffer from it. 

Mr. Repwine. In other words, you think it is not altogether a short- 
age of food? 

Miss Jotuey. It’s : . educational process too. 

Mr. Repwine. It’s becoming accustomed to changes in food ? 

Miss Jontny. No. In the change they pick up the bad things about 
our diet and don’t pick up some of the good ones. You can’t get very 
many carrots up here. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions you would 
like to ask Miss Jollev. 

Senator Scorr. I don’t believe so exce pt that I would like to ask 
I don’t want to take the time this morning—but on the question of 
tuberculosis—we have found in the States, in my State there has been 
an effort made in both livestock and humans to detect it and to prevent 
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it. I think we have made some progress although not nearly as much 
as we should have. 

Miss Jotiuey. The strides we have made in this area in the last 6 
months are almost amazing. People used to wait 2 years to go to the 
sanitarium and now they go sometimes in a matter of weeks instead 
of years. The active cases that are floating around are all known and 
we are getting them hospitalized and where we get some of these kids 
and feed them adequately and they get enough rest and they can 
live in a place where there aren't 14 to 18 people to a couple of rooms, 
it makes them more resistant, and I think we are m: aking big progress 
and I think it is well on the way to being licked. 

Senator Scorr. You make an effort here to predetermine tubercu 
losis in the area / 

Miss Jontey. The Health Department has a very active program 

Senator Scorr, And the people are responding to it 4 

Miss JotieEy. They haven’t as vet gotten to the point where they 
force people to go to the hospit: al ‘bec: ause there haven't been the be ds 
avilable, but we can use all the beds they give us. 

Senator Scorr. Of course, in all such thines we know we neve) 
have perfection in this world—we probably shouldn't have or we'd 
have nothing to work for if we did. 

Miss Joniey. It’s amazing to see the number of families with orphan 
kids, or kids with one parent, who have lost a parent with tuberculosis. 
I have never seen anything like it = my life in terms of oe 
6 and 7 kids to a family and “Ma” goes to the hospital and “Pa” is 
alveady in the hospital and they have anywhere from 6 to 10 kids. 

Senator Scorr. Such cases as typhoid—do you have that in typhoid 
inoculation / 

Miss Jouney. Probably Dr. Langsam or Miss McDonald could tell 
you more about this. I think they have inoculated for typhoid around 
here but IT don’t know enough about it. I haven’t run into it since I 
have been here. I have just been here since the first of August. 

Senator Scorr. What about smallpox ? 

Miss Jouiey. I don’t know—I am not qualified to speak about it. 

Mr. Repwine. What about the hospital program for tuberculosis? 
Tell us about it; where the hospitals are and so forth. 

Miss Jonny. Well, my big problem right now is that they are hos 
pitalizing all these patients in the States and they get homesick for 
Alaska and worry about what their wives are doing at home while 
they are off at the hospital. I have got stacks of letters like that on 
my desk from social workers down at Laurel Beach and all those 
hospitals around Seattle about what is going on at home and who is 
doing what about this and how are the kids. If they live out at 
(uiguk, sometimes it takes me a month to get a letter from Quiguk 
or a month to get a letter one way. | can’t tell them exactly what is 
going on at home. The Alaska Native Service transferred its hospitals 
to the United States Public Health Service you know, the first of 
July, and they care for tuberculosis patients at Mt. Edgecumbe and 
Anchorage and some in Kotzebue and I think some in that hospital 
over around Bethel. 

However, their biggest tuberculosis program is at Mt. Edgecumbe 
and Ane hors age: but. an awful lot of native people are going to hos 
pitals in the States for tuberculosis. 


74275 56 
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Mr. Repwine. What agency pays those bills ¢ 

Miss Jotitey. Well, the Alaska Native Service pays and I think the 
United States Public Health Service has some sort of an arrange 
ment. I don’t know exactly how it works, but the Territory doesn’t 
pay for them. They pay for non-natives who are hospitalized in 
some sort of combination—at Seward—with the Methodist Church, 
but there is never any problem in getting in a hospital for a non- 
native person. 

Mr. Repwine. Do you have anything in particular that you would 
like to bring out, Miss Jolley, that we haven’t covered 4 

Miss Jotuey. The only thing I think about is our need for employ- 
ment. It is more than just a need for jobs although that need is cer 
tainly rampant. The amount of wages a man makes in terms of 
what it costs to live here, and the differential between the two, has 
something to do with how valuable the job is to the person. 

Mr. Repwinr. What is the average wage a native gets, would you 
say ¢ 

‘Miss Jottey. About $1.25 an hour is the minimum wage in the 
Territory. In mining—a fellow who works in the mining field makes 
$1.57 an hour. They work 9 hours a day for 7 days a week during the 
months they are working. That is the lowest paid labor. Their 
take-home pay averages around $400 a month, They generally have 
an opportunity to buy their groceries through the company which 
helps a lot and they get by pretty well even w ith 9 kids. 

Mr. Repwine. What is the average family size? 

Miss Joney. Five to nine—and I have seen lots of women from 
35 to 45 years of age who have had from 17 to 25 children. That is 
not only in this part of Alaska; that is also true with the Quiguk 
Indians themselves. Actually, the birth rate was less than the death 
rate up until about 2 years ago, so you can see how many of them were 
dying. 

Mr. Repwine. What is the child mortality rate ¢ 

Miss Jotiey. I don’t know what it is in his area. 

Senator Scorr. Is there a tendency for a person up here who is 
what we will call “well-employed,” to save any money for a rainy 
day, as we express it—although I haven't seen any rainy days up here. 

Miss Joutey. Well, that is one of the problems in terms of the ade 
quacy of the wage in terms of the cost of living. Somebody has 
to teach these people how to handle money too. There is a coopera- 
tive type of sharing among the Eskimo people—for instance, a kid 
comes in and you buy him a pair of shoes. He comes in the next day 
and he hasn’t any shoes and you say “where are your shoes?” and 
he says “my brother had to go to work.” There is no feeling that 
these are “my” shoes and he can’t wear them. They are “our shoes”- 
and you can’t manage money too well if you share it with too many 
people and your relatives ali move in to eat off of you—and it is rude 
to tell them to leave. So they come down and they say “Miss Jolley, 
so-and-so, he came from the village and he is living with me and he 
is eating up all my food. I can’t tell him to leave. You tell him to 
go home.” At first I wouldn’t do that but Ido now. It works better. 

Mr. Repwine. Does that mean then that you have to put him on 
the rolls? After he goes home? 

Miss Jottey. No; not unless he fits into one of our categories—blind, 
or a child, or over 65. Otherwise, Mr. Jenkins, inherits him, and 
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they don’t have a social worker. They have never had a social worker 
for the second division. 

Mr. Repwine. Does your office do any cooperative reporting or 
anything on unemploy ment insurance / 

Miss Jottey. There is no employment office in the second division. 
There is no place to file for unemployment compensation. You have 
to write to Juneau to get your une mployme nt compensation as near 
as L can tell. I haven’t been able to find out. what you do and there 
just isn’t anything here. We are sort of off with the government 
down in Juneau. They maybe come up to see us and’ fiaybe they 
don’t and Juneau is, of course, controlled from Washington and we are 
all sort of removed. We don’t have any figures on unemployment 
compensation. 

M. Repwine. Thank you, Miss Jolley. very much. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Sandvik, for the record will you give us you 
name and official title and so forth. 


STATEMENT OF PETER 0. SANDVIK, MINING ENGINEER AND 
ASSAYER FOR THE TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT OF MINES, NOME, 
ALASKA 


Mr. SANDVIK. My name is Peter O. Sandvik. I am a mining eng 
neer and assayer for the Territorial Departinent of Mines here at 
Nome. 

Mr. Repwine. Do you havea ee r statement. Mr. Sandvik / 

Mr. Sanpvik. Yes. I have a statement parti: ally prepared by Mr. 
Phil R. Holdsworth, Commissioner of Mit ies, and partially prepared 


by myself, which I will present to you. This production has been 
primarily from placer deposits at Cape Creek and Goodman Creek on 
Potato Mountain and at Buck Creek on Potato Mountain, and also 
there has been some production at Lost River. 

Mr. Reowtner. While you are up there, sir, will you point out to 
the chairman where Nome is on the map in relationship to the areas 
you have just pointed out. 

(Mr. Sandvik then poimts out the tin production areas referred to. ) 

Mr. Repwine. About what is the distance in air miles / 

Mr. Sanpvik. It is somewhere around 90 to 100 miles. IT am not 
sure of that distance. 

Mr. Repwinr. What are the climatic conditions up there in respect 
to what they are here? 

Mr. Sanpvik. The climatic conditions here are much less severe 
than they are up there. In that area there is a terrific amount of 
wind, « ompared to here. It is constantly windy. The United States 
is how paying 9614 cents per pound of tin as of last week and to insure 
the domestic production of tin and to show how the tariff-based subsidy 
could benefit domestic tin, let me illustrate. 

The 10,000-ton figure has been chosen as a possible goal for domestic 
tin production, an average yearly production of 1,000 tons over the 
10-year period, This may or may not be possible, but assume it is. 
This is against it present annual cons umption of 55,000 tons—more 
than 50 times the hoped-for domestic production under the program 
The major part of our tin, then, must continue to come from imports 
until greater discoveries are made and developed. 
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At (hiport tarifl of 1 cent per pound on tin would J ield 50 cents per 
pound to apply as a subsidy to domestic production, giving a total of 
nearly $1.50 per pound at the present market price of tin. 

As Wining that most of the 1.000 tons would be produced in this 

ea, We would have about S.) million per vear In added clirect income 
for the area as well as the considerable indirect benefit that would 

ilt. And, of course. tin is not the only metal that would be dis 
covered. If there were an incentive, prospectors would be in the 

ield again, and a host of other minerals as well as tin would be found 

among them tungsten, copper, bismuth, mercury, uranium, and ot hers, 
since there are known occurences of all of these here. Therefore, a 
tin program of the nature of either the direct floor price program or 
the tariff-based subsidy program could be a basis for rebirth of the 
ining industry in this region. 

Under either plan there is no money paid out until metal is pro- 
duced and, therefore, the Government receives something for its 
money. Also, all producers benefit at the same rate. In the case 
of DMEA, assistance is granted only after approval. The money is 
then loaned out and is paid back only if and when production results. 
[n many instances, there is never any metal produced and, therefore, 
no payment on the loan. This has been the case with many DMEA 
loans in Alaska. 

It seems to me that a program of either type is far superior to any- 
thing else that has been proposed or tried to date to stimulate the 
production of this strategic metal, tin, in this one area under the 
United States Flag which has a potential to produce it. 

(The following portion of Mr. Sandvik’s statement was prepared 
y Mr. Holdsworth.) 

Alaska has the only tin producing potential under the American 
Flag. From 1903 to date, 2,000 short tons of tin have been produced 
in the Cape Nome district. The United States is now consuming 
about 55,000 tons of tin annually, and is purchasing 20,000 tons annu- 
ally in a low-grade concentrate from Bolivia. This imported prod- 
uct is treated at the Texas City tin smelter at a considerable cost to 
the Government. 

The present market price of tin is not sufficient to warrant either 
the installation of processing equipment at known deposits or the ex- 
ploration of other potential areas. To insure domestic production 
of this metal, some long-range program must be adopted by the Con- 
, which will offer the necessary incentives to Justify exploration, 
development, and production by private industry. 

DMEA has not been the answer in the case of tin. The only other 
type of incentive is price support. This can be offered in several ways 
with varying effects on the t: ixpayer” s pocket. 

senate bill 2648 of the 84th Congress (IT. R. 7145) covers one type 
of incentive. This bill asks that a price of $1.35 per pound for do- 
mestic tin produced from lode deposits and $1.20 per pound for 
domestic tin produced from placer deposits be established over a 10- 
year period, or until 10,000 long tons of tin be produced, whichever 
comes first. Under such a plan, only the difference between the mar- 
ket price and the floor price would be paid by the Government and this 
only if metal is produced. Domestic tin operations cannot produce 
this quantity from present known reserves, which means that. sub- 
be prospected for and 


OTeSS 


stantial additional reserves will have = to 
developed by private capital. 


hcl nosarven ch a8 ia 
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Another type of incentive which might be offered is a subsidy price. 
derived from import tariffs, to be paid to domestic mineral producers 
This would reduce Government income, but would not be a charg 
to the taxpayer. Such a plan for tin, based on the tonnage ratio ot 
imports to domestic production, would have practically no effect on 
the metal price to consumers, but at the same time would provice 
a very satisfactory price for the domestic —— his tvpe of 
plan is be ing considered for recommendation | rv the 11 Western States, 
ap yplicab le to all metals, to alleviate the problems of the domestt 
mining industry. 

Mr. Sanpvik. There wouldn’t be a thousand pounds the first vear, 
of course, but supposedly over a 10-year period it would average out 
around a thousand posse vear. This. may Or may hot be DO ible 
This tariff subsidy is something that came up in recent meetings o1 
the mining industry in the States and L hadn't considered it or ever 


heard of it until recently. However, it is Just another program that 

could possibly bring about some tin mining in this area. Either way 
would help. 

Mr. Repwine. Do you know whether the Western Governors’ Con 

th 9 


ference has taken that up in their meet ings in Sacramento this mont 

\In. SANDVIK IL be lieve it is to be take nup; yes. 

Mr. Repwine. It is vour judgment then an d the judgment of your 
agency that an incentive plan or tariff that would have a minimum 
floor of $1.20 in the case of placer, and $1.55 for lode, would bring 
about some activity in tin mining in Alaska ? 


Mir. SANDVIK. Yes: and not only in tin. It is the other benefits that 
would be derived as well—tungsten, copper, bismuth, uranium; all 
these associated in this area with the other metals. There is a wid 


ariety of mineral occurrences here. 
Mr. Repwine. In other words, among the things that are needed 
the area isa greater exploration for all of the minerals, 


Mr. Sanpvik. Yes. Yes—with prospectors in the field. Ther 
no one in the field now except in very spotty cases. 
Mr. REDWINE. Senator, do you have any que stions anything Liat 


vou would like to ask? 

Senator Scorr. No. Not at present. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Sandvik, can you tell us what the Government 
having to pay for Bolivia tin, this low-grade tin that is coming in ¢ 

Mr. Sanpvik. I believe it comes in at the market price of 961, cents 

Mr. Repwine. Even though it is low-grade / 

Mir. SANpvik. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. What about the difficulty of smelting it’ LT under 
stand it is very difficult to smelt ? 

Mr. Sanpvik. That isright. It does not compare at all in grade t 
Alaska tin. I don’t know what the average percentage of tin concen 
trates received from Bolivia is. However, it is much more difficult to 
hande than is our Alaska tin. 

Mr. Repwine. By the way, what has been the histor y of the richness 
of the concentrates shipped out of Alaska 

Mr. Sanpvik. I don’t have an exact figure but [ believe they run 
around 70 percent. 

Mr. Repwrne. And that is high? 

Mr. Sanpvix. Yes. That is about as high as you can get. The tin 
mineral concentrate is 79.6 percent tin. That is the highest percent- 
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age you can get for concentrate. The pure mineral is just under 
S0 percent tin. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Lomen, I wonder if you would step up here for a 
minute. You are more familiar with the technical angles of this 
inatter under discussion than either the chairman or myself. I wonder 
if there is anything that occurs to you that this gentleman could bri ing 
out that we should ask him about. 

Mr. Lomen. One point, Mr. Redwine, I visited the Texas City 
smelter and spent an afternoon with Mr. ter Braake. Mr. ter Braake 
is the superintendent of the smelter. He told me of the difficulty in 
handling the low-grade ore from Bolivia which requires leaching. The 
Government built the smelter at a cost of $1314 million. He told me 
that he could build a smelter of similar capacity, if he had only high 
grade Alaskan concentrates to handle, at a cost not to exceed $3 million. 
So the other $10 million represents the difficulty of leaching the Boliv- 
ian ore and the processing of it. He has rece sived tin from ‘all over the 
world and was selected for the purpose of conducting that smelter 
because of his superior knowledge. 

[ thought it would be very well to inject here the comparative cost of 
the smelters because of the superiority of the Alaskan concentrates 
against the Bolivian. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, let me ask this: I would like both of you to 
answer it. Do you think there are sufficient known deposits of tin in 

Alaska to justify 1 $3 million investment for a smelter in Alaska or 
Seattle or some stateside port ? 

Mr. Lomen. I don’t quite follow you. 

Mr. Repwine. Are the reserves—the known reserves 

Mr. Lomen. The reserves? Now I can answer your question. The 
known reserves are not sufficient to justify an investment of $3 million 
of private capital nor do we anticipate any such investment until we 
know more about the potential but $8 million has already been in 
vested in one lode mine and having such investment, they could operate 

at $1.35 a pound at a profit with ore, as I understand it, that would 
approximate i-percent tin. The placer operations would require per- 
haps an investment of a quarter million dollars which is more than the 
Ramstads invested in the Northern Tin Co. which has been the most 
successful operation of recent years. Their investment approximates 
$175,000. ‘To operate on Goat Creek with an efficient operation would 
require an investment of approximately $300,000 to $350,000 and the 
ore in sight now, under this bill—the tin site at Cape Creek now 
would justify an investment of about a half million dollars. 

Mr. Repwine. As a matter of getting it into the record, will you tell 
us where the tin smelters are located. Where they are located at the 
present time—worldwide? 

Mr. Sanpvix. Well, of course you have the Texas City smelter. | 
believe there is still a smelter at Singapore—you can probably answer 
that better than I can, Mr. Lomen. 

Mr. Lomen. There is 1 in Holland, 2 in Japan, 1 in Brazil. The 
Brazilian smelter—I don’t know from where they get their source but 











it has never.been employed. The only smelters we are familiar with 
are the Holland and Singapore.smelters—other than our own:national 
smelter at Texas City. 
Mr. Repwine. Well, a good many years ago did they not shi 
cargo of Alaskan tin coneentrates—weren’t they sent to si 


ngapore 
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Mr. Lomen. Many of them have been sent to Singapore and one Was 
sent to a detinning plant in San Francisco some years ago. They 
had a carload and that detinning plant processed the « ‘arload for 
amelie tin. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, just for the sake of the record, in that detinning 
process you have to have some raw concentrates to mix with it; do you 
not? 

Mr. Lomen. I am not familiar with the processes of a detinning 
plant ; whether they require a concentrate or whether they depend upon 
scrap steel that comes with the pure metallic tin that is recovered. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Sandvik, is it or is it not your understanding 
that they need the raw concentrates 

Mr. Sanpvik. I am not positive of that but I believe that is right. 

Mr. Lomen. It may be then, that I am not well-informed on the 
plant in San_ Franc isco then—-what they use in connection with the 
tin—because it was necessary to have a concentrate. I thought it was 
smelted as a concentrate without the necessity of having steel. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, I am not sure of that either but I think that is 
the case. Do you have anything else you would like to take up or 
talk about. 

Mr. Sanpvik. No. Nothing in particular. 

Mr. Repwine. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRED LANGSAM 


Dr. Lanesam. Iam Dr. Fred Langsam. 

Mr. Repwirne. Dr. Langsam, will you tell us something about the 

iealth conditions up here amongst the natives. 

Dr. LANGsAM. Well, you probably know that we have a great preva 
lence of tuberculosis amongst the natives. The proportion has been 
variously stated. One statement is that it is 11 times as common as it 
is amongst the white people. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, let’s state it another way. The national average 
stateside, we will say, is what per thousand ¢ 

Dr. LANGsAM. I can’t give you an exact figure now, but roughly I 
would say it is about 11 times as common here as it is in the States. 

Mr. Repwine. What is the cause for that, Doctor? 

Dr. Lancsam. Well, I won't take it upon myself to give the exact 
cause. No one has, as a matter of fact, given a definite opinion as to 
the reason. There are several conjectures but there is no doubt that 
poverty has a lot to do with it—with the prevalence. In other words, 
if people don’t have money to eat properly and clothe themselves 
properly and to live in the proper amount of space with proper con- 
veniences, there is bound to be more sickness—they are bound to have 
more sickness than others. This is especially true of tuberculosis. 

Mr. Repwine. How successful is treatment. How well do they ve 
spond—both adults and children. 

Dr. Lanesam. Well, treatment has become more and more success- 
ful as these new drugs and new scientific approaches to the subject are 
developed. Now the outlook is quite hopeful especially if the post- 
treatment—the rehabilitation—is adequate, and that 1s what is so 
lacking because of bad financial conditions. 
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Mr. Repwine. A great deal has not been accomplished then if you 
get an individual cured and he has to go back into the same old en 
ee ¢ 

Dr. ANGSAM. That is verv true Let me lve an example from a 
group patients that just ‘came to my attention vers recently. \ 
young man had been to the sanitarium and had had treatment for 

about 2 years and came back here. Tle had had surgery and was cured 
ap pare “ntly. He came back here with an allowance of $75 a month 

vith instructions not to work for at least six months, preferably hot 
for a year. Of course, one can’t go a far on STH a month here. 
He did have a distant relative w ho hasaw ife w ith active tubereulosis, 
and a lot of children and he had to move in with them. Well, it may 
sound sort of crude to say it, but it was just a waste of money taking 
care of the man in the first place. 

Mr. Repwine. Because the home environment remained the same 
it was not changed ? 

Dr. Lanesam. Yes. If we send him right back into the same at 
mosphere, we are not he ‘Iping him at all. 

Dr. Repwine. And it is your opinion that poverty and low income 
are the k argest contributi neg factors? 

Dr. LANGsAm. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. In other words, it is a very healthy climate? 

Dr. Lancsam. Well. we don’t believe any more that the climate has 
anything to do with the prevalence or cure of tuberculosis. It used 
to be, as you know, popular for a person to go to Arizona where the 
climate was warm and dry but now we know that really does not 
affect the conditions as far as the cure is concerned or as far as causing 
it is concerned. 

Senator Scorr. Doctor, do you know whether or not you have tu 
berculosis among the animals. 

Dr. Lanesam. There has been found some tuberculosis among the 
reindeer but research here has not been so great along those lines 
as it has been in the States. For one reason, there aren’t very many 
domestic cattle. It has not been found as far as I know among the 
fish but, as a matter of fact, we have found just recently this year the 
first case of bovine type of tuberculosis that has ever been discovered 
in Alaska so it can’t be too common. It is more the human type. 

Mr. Repwine. Doctor, what is the annual cost, if you have the figure, 
for this division for the tuberculosis treatment—what is the cost ? 

Dr. Lancsam. How much money is appropriated by the Territory? 

Mr. Repwine. Yes. 

Dr. Lanasam. I couldn't say. 

Mr. Repwrxnr. Who could give us the figure ? 

Dr. Lanesam. The Alaska Department of Health. 

Mr. Repwine. Senator, do you have anything further? 

Senator Scorr. No; I think not. 

Mr. Repwine. Thank you very much, Doctor, for appearing. We 
are sorry that we were as long in getting to you as we were. Mr. 
Lomen, has Mr. Jackson come in yet? 

(Mr. Jackson had not and Mr. Mulligan is called.) 

Mr. Repwiner. Mr. Mulligan will vou state your name and official 
title. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN MULLIGAN, MINE EXPLORATION AND 
EXAMINATION ENGINEER, UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES, 
REGION I 


Mr. Munuican. Lam John Mulligan, mine exploration and exami 
nation engineer, United States Bureau of Mines, region I. 

Mr. Repwixe. The chairman would like you to give us anything 
and everything you can on tin resources in Alaska. Now I realize, 
and the Senator does, that it may be sketchy in places because I believe 
you have had to operate on a rather small appropriation for what you 
have been able to determine for the Bureau. We understand that 
the work has been sketchy, but please give us as complete a picture 
as vou can, but be conservative. We don’t want any guesses, just what 
you know or have reason to believe. You go about it in your own way. 
~ Mr. Muunican. Tl he pr in cipal known tin deposits are located in the 
western part of the Seward Peninsula |indieating on the map|. The 
deposits that have been tine are confined to the Cape Mountain, 
Lost River, and Potato Mountain areas. There is also some tin in 
the Kar Mountain area | indicating|. Traces of tin have been found 
throughout the entire Seward Peninsula. There is not enough infor 
mation available to make an estimate of the total reserves. 

Mr. Repwine. Going back east, are your base rocks the same type 
of geology throughout the entire area ? 

Mr. Musauican. The information is sketchy but the geology and 
mineralization are somewhat similar. ‘Traces of tin have been found 
in placer concentrates from almost all parts of the Seward Peninsula. 
Known deposits of commercial or near commercial value are confined 
to the western end of the peninsula [ indicating}. 

These deposits are similar to those found in other tin-producing 
areas. Many of the occurrences are comparable, and the mineral 
associations are similar. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, now, it is mostly placer gravels or lode, or 
what ¢ 

Mr. MuuuiGan. At the present time there are more known placer 
deposits. The only lode deposit that has produced significant 
amounts of tin is at Lost River. 

Mr. Repwine. How does it compare in tin values with the placer 
deposits? Give usa comparable figure. 

Mr. Muuiiean. The ore mined at Lost River ran about 1 percent 
on the average. One percent tin would be 20 pounds to the ton. 

= Repwine. And mostly your placer deposits run about 4 pounds 

a little better per cubic yard ? 

"ae Mutuican. Say from 1 to 4 pounds per cubic yard and in some 
places a little better. 

Mr. Repwinr. What does a yard of that material weigh ? 

Mr. Mutiican. Approximately 3,000 pounds. 

Mr. Repwine. In other words, you have about a 3-percent ore. 

Mr. Muuuican. Placer deposits cannot be c ompared to lode deposits 
due to production problems. Lode mining is more costly, although 
placer mines can be worked only during “the summer season while 
lode mines work the year around. Assuming a lode and a placer 
deposit contained equal amounts of tin, the placer would be more 

iluable. 
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Exploration to date, except in a few instances, has been very 
sketchy. There is not enough data to state whether the lode or 
placer is more valuable. ' 

One placer deposit that is blocked out is near Cape Mountain on 
Cape Creek. 

Mr. Repwine. How much ? 

Mr. Muuuiean. I don’t have the figures with me, but it contains 
more than 3 million pounds. 

Mr. Repwine. That has definitely been blocked out ? 

Mr. Mutuiean. It has been blocked out by drilling. 

Mr. Repwine. Will you furnish us with the figures on that, the 
exact figures ? 

Mr. Mutuican. Yes; they can be furnished. Placer deposits are 
also known to occur on the streams heading on Potato Mountain. 
Most of the placer tin produced has come from streams in this area, 
principally Grouse and Buck Creeks. 

(Mr. Mulligan subsequently submitted the following letter for the 
record :) 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureav Or MINES, REGION I, 
Juneau, Alaska, November 21, 1955, 


Mr. Rosert W. REDWINE, 
Interior Committee, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Srr: At your request data on the known tin ore reserves in the Cape 
Mountain area, Seward Peninsula, Alaska, is submitted for inclusion in the 
report on the Federal tin purchase program hearing held in Nome, Alaska. 

The Zenda Gold Mining Co. holds approximately 450 acres of placer ground 
on Cape Creek and its tributaries in the Cape Mountain area, Port Clarence 
district, Seward Peninsula, Alaska. The following is quoted from a summary 
of an engineering report on this property prepared by W. A. Richelsen, mining 
engineer and consultant, Central Building, Seattle, Wash. : 

“Drilled ore reserves: The drilled ore reserves are estimated at a total of 
1,004,323 cubic years averaging 3.59 pounds, or a total of 3,605,523 pounds of 
tin. The minable yardage has been reduced to 853,123 cubic yards, averaging 
4.08 pounds, or a total of 3,483,309 pounds of tin. Laboratory tests show that the 
cassiterite has very little impurities.” 

The above quoted figures are in substantial agreement with data in the United 
States Bureau of Mines files at Juneau, Alaska. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN J. MULLIGAN, 
Mining Engineer, Region I, Alaska. 


Mr. Repwine. How deep are these gravels? 

Mr. Murugan. They are shallow, 3 to 15 feet in depth. 

Mr. Repwine. How wide? 

Mr. Mutiican. From 40 to 100 feet wide; they are small stream 
deposits. 

Mr. Repwine. It would require small dredging units to handle it / 

Mr. Moutuican. Yes; the Ramstad operation uses small equipment. 

Mr. Repwine. Which makes your mining cost higher than if you 
had larger equipment ? 

Mr. Muuxiean. Yes; at the present time there are no known deposits 
which would justify a large-scale dredging operation similar to that of 
the United States Smelting & Refining Co. in the Nome area. 

Mr. Repwine. In your judgment—we will take the deposit that 
is blocked out here, this 3 million pounds—what kind of price would 
the operator have to receive for his concentrates to justify mining? 

Mr. Muuuiean. I haven’t worked out a mining cost for this deposit. 


Wiebe 
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Presumably the Zenda Gold Mining Co. has worked that out and 
decided it could be mined for $1.20. Mr. Lomen was an officer of 
that company and may know. 

Mr. Repwrne. Yes; but he is not giving us any trade secrets as to 
how he is going to do it, and the Bureau might have some different 
ideas from Mr. Lomen. We want both sides. That is what I am 
trying to get at. 

Mr. Lomen. I want to correct the records. I am not an officer of 
that corporation nor do I own one share of stock. 

Mr. Muuuigan. You are not? 

Mr. Lomen. That is correct. I think Mr. Mulligan will be glad to 
correct the records that what I am stating is a fact; that Lam not an 
officer of the corporation nor do I own any stock. Excuse me; in 
reading the full record it might be confusing because I testified at a 
previous meeting that I was vice president and director of it, but I 
am no longer an officer or a director, and I want to correct the records 
to that effect. 

Mr. Mveuuican. I have no other information on the total amount of 
tin on the Seward Peninsula. 

Mr. Repwinr. Does the Bureau have detinite information on any 
of the mineral resources of Alaska ¢ 

Mr. Munuican. In this area? 

Mr. Repwine. Yes. 

Mr. Muniican. Very sketchy information. 

Mr. Repwrne. Do you know how much money has been spent trying 
to develop that information 2 

Mr. Muuuican. I don’t know. 

Mr. Repwine. How big a job would it be to develop it¢ After all. 
the Senator is on the Interior Committee that has to deal with these 
appropriations you know, and recommendations for appropriations. 

Mr. Muinican. I couldn’t give you an offhand figure on something 
like that. 

Mr. Repwine. Senator, it is apparent from all the records avail 
able to us that the Federal Government has spent very little money 
in this area of Alaska, in the second division, to determine just what 
the mineral resources may be. 

Mr. Moutuiean. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Repwine. I would like you to furnish us with, we won’t go ove! 
it now, Mr. Mulligan, but will you furnish the committee with, and 
send it to our Washington office, that chart that you showed me thi: 
morning for inclusion in the printed record. 

Mr. Mutsican. Yes. I will send the chart on the production of 
tin from 1902 to the present. 

Mr. Repwine. And you have records of tin production going back 
continuously since 1902 to the present, I believe. 

Mr. Muuiican. Yes. The first production was in 1902. Produe 
tion was small but continuous since then, with the exception of the 
World War II years and another short period around 1921 or 1922. 

Mr. Repwine. Senator, do you have any questions vou wanted t 
ask Mr. Mulligan. 

Senator Scorr. No, I think not. 

Mr. Repwixe. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Mulligan. We ap 
preciate your coming up here. 








al 
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The follow Ine table was subsequently received for the record :) 


Recorded tin production from Seward Peninsula, Alaska (subject to minor 


\ \ t 
{ ‘ Unit 
‘ State 
i price pr : du price 
I I 
ur 1 1 
" MM) 80), 27 ra x $s, TL> $ 
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1004 j ms (WM) 2s 2 
190 ‘) 4 in ‘f 1¢ 2.40 2 300 
wi 1 S, Hai 7 1934 $14 t, S01 
1 Z ts 198 1}, 2 16, 240 
1 0 5. SO 20 1936 99. 00 41, O80 {r 
1 ss 1Y ), 97 da, af 
)] 0.0 R 335 { 1938 105, 00 XX DOD) 
‘ ) ) 4 1u389 5. 84 25. S40 
( 44) 194 43. 29 45, 289 
44 194 19 1, 61 
( 1S, (40 ( 1942 
4 vi ; 104 
) S4. 60 1944 
i] fi2 104 
l 1s ~ ( 87 1u4e 
J i t lu4 s 
iv i nw 1948 4. O7 7, 975 
1921 1) 1044 56, O04 110, 960 
192? ; 1G50 SS. OD 168, GOS , 
lv 45 1951 76. 70 196, 352 1, 28 
1924 {34 { 50 1952 SS. 70 212, 880 
19 : 1 20 58 1953 98. 22 154. 176 
192 O45 4 65 1954 223. 20 401, 760 
1927 448 1 Alf 64 1955 95. 00 182, 400 
1902S a ‘) 4) 
1929 6.05 2. 0S 4 lotal 2, 247. 10 2, 892, 922 
This figure the approximate price received > Ceiling price 
and is not based on the average | S. price per Preliminary estimate. 
pound 


(Mr. Granville Jackson is called. ) 


STATEMENT OF GRANVILLE R. JACKSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MINERS & MERCHANTS BANK OF ALASKA 


Mr. Repwine. Will you tell us, please, your name and business con 
nections for the sake of the record. 

Mr. Jackson. My name is Granville R. Jackson and I am presi 
dent of the Miners & Merchants Bank of Alaska. 

Mr. Repwine. The Senator would like to hear you discuss the past 
economic history of this area, the present economic conditions, with 
the thought in mind of leading up to what would be the effect upon 
the economy of the area if this proposed legislation, with which 
believe you are familiar, were enacted: what the effect could be ex 
pected to be. That is a three-way deal so if you will take it up that 
way—— 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I haven't had an opportunity to go into it. 
Of course, the economy of our section of Alaska is prince ipally gold 
mining; practically all of it placer gold mined with gold dredges 
and hydraulic and some hand work, shoveling it, etc. In 1940 and 
1941 our bank handled $2 million each vear. 


Coe od 
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Mr. Repwine. Let me interrupt at that point, Mr. Jackson; there 
is only one bank here, your bank, at the present time, 1 believe. 
Mr. Jackson. That is right. 


Mr. REDWIN! Has that bee thes Crise throughout the vears / 
Mr. Jackson. At one time—we have had altogether 4+ banks, but 


3 ata time, and it finally dwindled down to 1. Did you want to know 
about it inthe early days? Inthe spring of 1906, T think it was, there 
were three banks here and each bank had a million dollars in gold 
when the boats arrived in June. That was done by winter drifting, 
working on the third beach line out here. Of course they produced a 
lot more in the summer. I don’t have those figures. I do have the 
figures from 1940 on what we have handled, but we don’t handle all 
the vold. The Smelting t0:. the United States Sinelting, Refining 
& Mining Co. handle their own and they handled in 1940 and 1941, 
I imagine, 2 to 83 times what we handled. At that time there were 16 
dredges working and it simmered down to different figures, less than 
a million dollars every year since until this year. There are only 


dredges working now and » have only handled $70,000 worth of 
gold. That isn’t all of the fe that has been produced in this section. 
One or two people have ship pe their own and it doesn’t include that 


of the United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 

Mr. Repwine. Would vou read the figures for vour bank, sir 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I will just give you round figures. In 1940 it 
was SZ.1L1IOO00: 1941. SY OBY.000: 1942. S905.000: 1943, 3349.000: 1944, 
$273,000: 1945, $233,000; 1946, $520,000: 1947, $795,000; 1948, $624, 
000: 1949, $731,000: 1950, $557,000; 1951, $401,000; 1952, $296,000: 
1953, $847,000: 1954, $318.000: 1955. or so far this year, $70,000. 

Mr. Repwine. During that period the price was constant at $35 
a fine ounce 4 

Mir. Jackson. Yes. That is right. Well, of course, this economy 
here is built on gold mining. We have other minerals which, like tin, 
we are trying to develop, such as copper and a number of other metals 
hut tin is the only one that anything much has been done with. Unle 
we have an increase in the price of gold or a depression in the State 
| imagine we will drag along as long as these contracts are being 
let here. It ts hard to get men tie a reasonable wage to mine and 
the men would rather work for the contractors than mine so that cuts 
us down, We really depend in this country on what the Government 
spends here. That is the w: lV I see it anyway. 

Mr. Repwinr. What is in the foreseeable future for a continuation 
of this contracting that is going on here ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Well, we alw: ays think every year it is going to he 
over with but there are a couple of years’ work ahead now on work 
being done for the Government under defense and I presume that 
maybe after that— 

Mr. Repwine. Well, you are familiar, I assume, Mr. Jackson, with 
the various things that have gone into tin mining in the area / 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. We have gold dredges for mining and thie 
hydraulic method of mining tin. 

Mr. Repwine. I want to go on another angle rather than the method 
of mining. Is it possible for Mr. Lomen or any other group or indi 
vidual that wants to go into tin mining under present conditions to 
obtain financing from regular commercial sources? 
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Mr. Jackson. No, I don’t believe so; not at the varying pr ices of tin 

Mr. Repwine. Well, what would happen, in your opinion, if this 
bill under discussion providing for incentive prices were passed / 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I think it would bring about the developme: 
of a lot of this property. 

Mr. Repwine. You think capital would become available / 

Mr. Jackson. I do. .We have men here, engineers, representitig 
large concerns who would be interested, but they take out the tin i: 


the summer when it is 91 cents, for instance, and when they get it to the 


smelter it is 70 cents or 75 cents, and they can’t mine that way. 


Mr. Repwine. In other words, they c an’t get a definite future price 


commitment on it? They have to take the price in effect on the day of 
delivery, is that right? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Repwine. Do you know of any particular occurrence in this 
connection where a man shipped a cargo of tin out of here and what 
the price was on that day and what it was on the day he sold it ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I couldn’t give you exactly that. but when th: 
Ramstad. brothers were mining up there on Buck Creek, they were 
taking out tin and I think it was around 80 cents and when they got it 
to Seattle, I think they held it there quite a while because it had 
dropped to around 70 cents and then finally they shipped it. I don’t 
know what they sold it at but it was much lower than they anticipated. 
They would continue to mine if they were aes of a price. 

Mr. Repwrinr. If they had a stable price? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, like our gold at $35 a fine ounce. Then you 


could prospect and know what you can produce and know your cost, 


but you can’t do that with tin if you don’t know the figure. 

Mr. Repwine. Is there at iything else you want to cover on-the sub 
ject, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. No, I think not. 

Mr. Repwine. Senator / 

Senator Scorr. No. 

Mr. Repwine. Thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. 

(Mr. Steffen Andersen is called.) 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEFFEN ANDERSEN, MAYOR OF 
NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. AnprrseNn. I am Steffen Andersen, Mayor of the city of Nome. 
Twenty years ago when I came to Nome, this area had 25 to 30 gold 
mines operating. Every one who wanted to work was busy working i in 
these mines, beth native and white. Since then, with the increased 
cost of operation and the pegged price of gold, these operations have 
dwindled until we have only one large operation, the United States 
Smelting, Refining and Mining Co. at Nome, and 3 or 4 small opera 
tions spread over the Seward Peninsula. We have no other indus 
tries in this area other than mining. Although this area is rich in 
many minerals, very little has been done to develop them. Conse- 
quently there is very little work for the people of this area. We do 
have a number of Government agencies at Nome which does create 
some work but this is not the type of employment that will support 
an area. We have not had the large defense spending in the second 
division whieh has aided employ ment in other parts of Alaska. In 
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fact, one top-ranking general stated we were expendable and outside 
the ring of defense. In view of this it would seem a very practical 
move to establish a base tin price so that industry can go ahead in this 
area. It is a known fact that there is tin that can be mined in the 
second division at the suggested price of $1.20 and $1.35 per pound. 
By developing the tin in this area our country would have a source of 
tin on American soil; it would create employment in this area and 
eliminate the cost of public welfare and unemployment insurance. 
Our people want work and an active tin industry in the second division 
would give them employment at no cost to the Government. 

Mr. Repwine. | think that about covers it. Mr. Mayor, I would 
like to ask you this: Is there anyone in Nome who could give us any 
figures on unemployment-insurance situations, that you know of ? 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I believe you would have to get that out of Juneau 
because the applications for une mployment do have to go to Juneau. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, how are they filed here? If a man in this divi 
sion wants to file an application, how does he file it? 

Mr. Anpersen. He applies to Juneau. 

Mr. Repwine. By mail? 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes. By mail. 

Mr. Repwinxr. I presume that everyone who is entitled to it knows 
what the procedure Is ¢ 

Vir. ANpeRSEN. Yes. | believe they are quite familiar with it here. 
Personally speaking. I beiieve that it is becoming abused. People are 
becoming depe ndent upon it rather than having it as an emergency 
measure. They are coming to expect it. I have known cases in my 
own business where we have had employees who, rather than work 
part time, would rather get fired or laid off so they could draw unem 
ployment compensation and that would give them more income than 
we could give them on a part-time basis. 

Mr. Repwixe. Well, is any field checkup made as to whether they 
are actually employed or not 4 

Mr. AnperseN. I don’t know. I don’t believe so, other than when 
Mr. Benson comes here. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, thank you very much Mr. Andersen. I be- 
lieve that is all 

(Mr. Jack Jenkins is called.) 


STATEMENT OF JACK JENKINS, ASSISTANT TO THE AREA DIREC- 
TOR, ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Repwixe. Will you please state your name and position, Mr. 
Jenkins / 

Mr. Jenkins. Jack J. Jenkins, assistant to the area director, Alaska 
Native Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Repwne. Mr. Jenkins, first of all, before you get into anything 
you have prepared, will you explain to us just what the Alaska Native 
wag > ge is; how it operates / 

Mr. JenKINS. Sir, the Alaska Native Service is a title that is used 
mane the Terr itory of Alaska designating the beneficiaries of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. At the present (ime we have 84 day 
schools, 2 boarding schools, that spread from southeastern Alaska 
to Prince Wales Cape here on the continent, plus the Barrow, Wain 
wright. Lay, and Meade River areas in the Arctic down into Eagle on 
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the (¢ ‘anadian border, and the sc hools throughout the Prince William 


Sound areas. We are primarily interested in the education of the 
native people of entire Alaska, which 1s one fifth as large as the United 
States. We cover a coastline here that is comparative to the entire 


coastline of Europe. The operations are extensively heavy financially, 
due to the isolated areas we cover, meaning transportation, oil, food, 
and so forth, in our educational program. We also cover resources, 
stores, reindeer, arts and crafts, welfare, construction, law and order, 
lands, a little bit of every situation that develops from birth until 
leath, including the punitive father acts and checking upon the legal 
beneficiaries and wat after death. We are actually a government 
within a government. For instance, most of your local citizens reap 
their benefits from a democracy either through the city, county, or 
State local governments. The native people are, in a way of speaking, 
a second-class citizen with benefits strictly from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Inthe Territory of Alaska it is not isolated in that particular 
frame. They do enjoy, relatively speaking, the free benefits for any 
and all races here. For instance, when we go back into education we 
also have the Territorial education svstem plus the education — 
of the Federal Government, which is a duplication of services, and : 
soon as the Territory can and will assume the education program, we 
step out. For instance, in all of southeastern Alaska we have 1 day 
school, just 1, which is right above Haines. All other schools in south 
eastern Alaska are controlled by the Territory with the same books, 
the same method of operation, and the same followthrough that we do 
for these natives. 

Mr. Repwine. And the financial burden is then borne by the Terri 
tory ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. Now, I have not prepared any talk. This is my 
busy season right here. To give you a little idea, today we have every 
body on Diomede Island with their groceries—-and IT have 22 barrels of 
oll on the island. It looks like it might be a cold winter. We have 
either got to fly oil into them at a tremendous cost, or supplement. or 
beg or steal or borrow other oil to get in there. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, let me right at that point ask you this: That is 
the so-called IVOry carver group; is it not / 

Mr. Jenkins. That would be Diomede. King Island, Gambell, and 
St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Repwine. Do the inhabitants of those islands put in for un- 
employment-insurance benefits; during the winter months? 

Mr. Jenkins. Only the people that are employed could, and there 
is no way for their claims to go back and forth, and they would not be 
eligible for benefits as the une mployment law now reads. 

Mr. Repwine. The ones who live on the islands could not, even 
though they come over and work here in the summertime. 

Mr. Jenkins. One of the provisions of the unemployment-compen- 
sation law states that they must be available for employment. 

Mr. Repwine. If they are over on the island, then they are not 
available ? 

Mr. Jenxtns. They are not available. Going back into unemploy- 
ment compensation, here we have papers that we fill out, through a 
courtesy only, for Territorial unemployment compensation for any 
and all individuals who have contacted our office. It takes a tremen- 
dous followthrough with filling out papers and filing them, and refill 
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ing the same papers back and forth sometimes, but we try to accom 
modate any and all who come through our office for unemployment 
benetits. It will be very low this year for employment benefits 
throughout our area. 

Mr. REDWINE. Llow extensive Is unemployment compensation Loh Chae 
second division 4 

Mr. JENKINS. In comparison to the rest of the yrudhicial divisiol ( 
Alaska ¢ 

Mr. Repwine. Yes. 

Mir. JENKINS. I am SOrry I cannot vive you that information. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, what would you say is the total unemployment 
load in the second division / 

Mr. JENKINS. That is a very broad statement mght offhand. 1 
have pre pared, as of the first of the vear, a \ illage SUrVeYS for ny area. 
I cover 33 villages from Barrow down. I did not take into consid 
eration Barrow, Wainwright, Barter Island. and Pomt Lay for the 
simple reason that Associated General Contractors has an operation 
in that area benefiting the native people and, a ctually, they are becom 
ing taxpayers rather than tax consumers, Which is our goal. Tam 


‘ 
} 


i) 
but my figures here will show approx ci 5DO family and 
inate men that are without work. Those are purely my own figures 


I have nothing to substantiate this or corroborate it outside of the 
agreement TL have with my teachers to bring back the information for 
a village survey. 

Mir. RepwingeE. Now what area does that cover 

Mi. J NKINS, That covers from Stebbins and Jt. Michael below 
Unalakleet up past Norton Sound—the mouth of the Yukon Rive 
right there where she comes out into Norton Sound. 

Mr. Repwine. [ am not familiar with the geography. Tlow doe 
that compare with the second division? ‘That is the area under 


/ 


discussion. 

Mr. Jenkins. Maybe I can illustrate a little here. Let's g 
to the Alaska Native Service. Our area office is located in Juneau, 
Alaska. The area office is the responsible agency to the Wa eee 
1). 4 agency On procurement, property, Stl } lv. and appropriations, 


vO DACK 


etcetera, In the Territory we have two district offices. Nome, 
Alaska, is district No. 1: Bethel, Alaska, is district No. 2. We are 

entrally located so that we are in direct radio contact with each 
village we service. Nome has 33 villages. O t of that 33 we have a 
direct radio contact with 29. The rest of them. Wainwright, Lay, 


Barrow, and Barter Island, we are just lucky if we ever hear them 
by radio. 

Mr. Repwine. Wel 
each individual village ? 

Mr. Jenkins. With a teacher. We have «a schoolhouse in each of 
the 33 villages. Some vill 
according to the population of the particular area where the schoc 
is located. For instance, in the Kotzebue area, if my memory serv 
me correctly, we have a total of nine teachers. i think we have 
teachers in the particular Kotzebue area right now. This is purely 
from memory. There are 6 in the Unalakleet area and at Koyuk we 





. what is vour radio contact in each village 


ages have more than one teacher. It is 


| 


have 1 teacher. 
Senator Scorr. What do you consider a teacher load 4 


74275 56 v 
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Mr. Jenkins. According to the standards of education, we are 
ereatly over that figure of 24 students. Some of our classes go into 


34 and 35 students. 
Senator Scorr. Even then, it is low compared to some of the States. 


Mr. Jenkins. Well, you see, we have these elements that we have to 
contend with in the schools. It is not so much the educational pro- 
eram. Our teacher is hired fundamentally as an educationalist for 
elementary education. That looks good on a piece of paper and that 
is What they are hired as. Then they arrive here and they find out 
that they are community educationalists. Also, in each village we 
have a store; they are the bookkeepers and auditors. Then someone 
is going to have a baby and they are the midwives; they run all the 
terms of medicine throughout the area. For instance, if somebody 
gets a broken arm, they stop class and get on the radio with a call for 
the doctor. The call is relayed back to a doctor so that they will have 
the proper method of treatment. Any visitor that goes through, who 
wants to take a fast tour through the Territory, we are the only ones 
who have accommodations or a boarding home for them. They go to 
the teacher’s and stay and the teacher feeds them. The Public Health 
Service, the Sanitation team, the National Guard, the Tenth Radio, 
the Ground Observer Corps, officials from all branches and agencies 
of the Government, go into our stations to stay, including the Public 
Health nurses. It looks good on a piece of paper element: ary edu- 
cationalist. 

Mr. Repwine. Now that teacher with 34 kids, she has a range from 
the first grade through what grade? 

Mr. Jenkins. Through the eighth. 

Mr. Repwine. So she is teaching really eight grades ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes plus a nutrition program, in each class that we 
have. In some p laces they feed a breakfast and in some places they 
feed a noon lunch—a hot meal if possible. It is supplemented with 
native foods as siadiiens exist. We have teachers running com- 
munications for Alaska Communication System. For instance, if a 
wire comes for John Doe it is handled through the teacher's radio and 
the teacher's time. I have a lot of respect for our teachers and it is 
lucky that we are able to get the type of teachers that we have. 

Senator Scorr, What is your salary range for that type of indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Jenkins. All the way from a GS-7 to a GS-9 and that is for a 
12-month period and not a 9-month period. They work 12 months a 
year. In the summertime they repair, paint, replace glass, put on 
new roofs, fix chimneys, and do a little bit of everything. 

Mr. Repwine. What is their contract period ? 

Mr. Jenkins. 12 months. For instance, if they are employed in 
the States, they are brought here on a 2-year contract with their way 
paid back. If we recruit a teacher in the Territory they receive none 
of the fringe benefits of being hired outside. Actually it encourages 
an outside ‘hire: they can go to Michigan, for instance, and hire out 
again and come up here for a 2 year contract and be returned to 
Michigan at Government expense. There is a little discrimination 
against the local Alaskan people. Iam sorry I have nothing to offer 
on any tin company. I know nothing about tin and could probably 
fall over it and not know what it looked like, but I do have a village 
survey. 
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Mr. Repwine. Will you leave a copy of that with us? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. Jt includes the name, age, number of depend 
ents, past experience, etc., but I do want to bring out at this time in 
this hearing that the Federal Government is here to aid and assist 
these people in becoming taxpayers rather than tax consumers, and 
the prev: ailing wage scale throughout Alaska and throughout my his 
tory of 16 years, Alaska is the lowest paid area that I have come into 
conti wt with; that is, the Second Division is the lowest paid area that 
| have come into contact with. In Nome, for instance, when you go 
down to a basic wage of $1.40 an hour and apply that against the high 
freight cost, lighterage cost and the commodity cost inside the store, 
you can't come out on it. There is no way In the world these people 
ean regain their health and become full citizens and taxpayers under 
the conditions now existing in this area. I don’t care whether it is 
tin mining or anything else. 

Mr. Repwine. What is the average per capita imcome for the 
Division ? 

Mr. JENKINS. I cannot give you that. I do have in my files for 
ist year, information on the average earning capacity of each village. 
Kach different village would have a different average, but we have 
not broken it down into an average. For instance, in Barrov all the 
native people who are working are putting in a full shift and drawing 
full standard wages that the so-called nonnatives are making. 

Mr. Repwine. Will vou furnish us with, and mail it to the com 
mittee in Washington, the per salina by village. Would that be a 
terrible task ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. As soon as I get rid of this boat that we have. 


Mr. Repwine. Well, I mean in the next few days. We would like 
to have it by the first of December if possible. 

Mr. Jenkins. We will do our best to get it to you 

Mr. Repwrnr. We would like to have it village by village in the 
Second Division. 

Mr. JENKINS. All right, ir. Would you like the standard rate of 


/ 


pay that the Government Sai is produced for that area 

Mr. Repwiyr. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. This fluctuates with the different areas, of course. 
fn our Second Judicial Division or the First Division of our Native 
Service we have paid, for instance, a carpenter here is drawing $3.41 

hour. ‘That means throughout Stebbins and Barter Island and 
down we pay carpenters, regardless of race or creed, $3.41 an hour. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, we saw three working at Kotzebue yesterday 
when we came through and under the conditions that they were having 
to work, building a quonset hut out there in that wind, I think they 
earned every cent of it. 

Mr. Jenkins. To me it is vitally important. If we of the Federal 
Government are to keep these people happy and healthy and get them 
acquainted with the white man’s culture, so-called, then we must 
assume part of the obligation of making them full citizens when it 
comes to wages. I have this all down. It is actually demonstrated 
would you like me to give you a little of that / 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, please. 

Mr. Jenkins. For instance, when we train under our setup what 
we call a carpenter-trainee, we pay him $3.06 an hour while under 
training. For instance, a man that would be picked as a carpenter 
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is one who would be able to handle tools and well-qualified in the 
knowledge of tools, but he ee still be a trainee as far as we are 
concerned. He wouldn’t be a qualified carpenter to send out on a job 
with blueprints and for us to say we want this or that done. An 
electrician under the Government setup gets $4.55 an hour; an elec- 
trician’s helper gets $3.22 an hour. A carpenter-foreman is $4.4 
an hour. A foreman of electricians is $5.12 an hour and a labor fore 
man is $2.85 an hour. <A laborer is $2.50 an hour. Of course, there 
is time and a half for overtime over 40 hours. ‘To be honest, it would 
be an emergency if they worked it. We usually try to control it to 
10 hours. A painter gets $5. 3: « a painters helper $2.97. Now we 
have this just roughly glancing through it and that is all I have o) 
this. 

Mr. Repwine. Now the total labor force. either as trained workers 
or as trainees, to what percentage of that labor force are you in a 
— to offer employment? 

Mr. JENKINS. Our regulations are specific on it. For instance, any 
labor that we hire, the first labor that is hired isa native. The native 
comes first with our organization. If there was a Tlinget Indian who 
was qualified for my job in this particular area and myself being non 
native, and we were both qualified right down the line, he would get 
the job. That is the setup in the native service. We felt that they 
should be given the leadership—— 

Mr. Repwine. In actual practice does that happen ? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. Has anyone been replaced—a nonnative replaced / 

Mr. JeENKINs. In my particular area ‘ 

Mr. Repwine. In your area. Not your particular level, you unde: 
stand, but I mean in the area that you serve. Has there ever been 2 
case where a native replaced a nonnative worker / 

Mr. Jenxrns. Well, right offhand I couldn’t give you one but | 
might clarify the situation by stating that throughout our area all ow 
teacher aides in the educational program are native people and we 
have several native teachers who are fully qualified teachers, handling 
and doing a very good job of education in their particular villages 
In fact, just a short time back, we had a native man retire who re 
ceived the meritorious award from the Department of the Interio 
for over 30 vears service. 

Mr. Repwine. What is the attitude of industrial management to 
ward the wage scale that the Government pays‘ What is their atti 
tude? 

Mr. Jenkins. Going back into this village survey that I gave you 
here, I took this personally to the Associated General Contractors. 
both in Anchorage and Fairbanks, for the specific purpose of showing 
these contractors that when they placed a bid i in our particular area 
that they could figure that we could supply them with some laborers. 
some skilled laborers, some qualified laborers. For instance, going 
into Morrison-Knudsen, just using this as an example, we brought 
forth a Little Diomede. Here is a man who is 34 years old with three 

hildren and who has experience as a painter but he does not belong 
toaunion. He is willing to go anyplace for employment and willing 
to take any kind of employment. Now the first thing, the contractor 
comes back at me and states, “Mr. Jenkins, we would like to hire your 
people but when we go into hiring what assurance do we have that 
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these people are not contagious TRB carriers?” That 


Is easily rem 
died because at the present time, up to July tl, we still had medica 
\s vou know, Public Health Service has taken it over. 


It would be a simple matter for us to check on any John Doe 


we could give a result of lis last X-ray and sputum. There is an up 
to-date sputum in the last 6 a and if it was necessary to bring 
it further up to date, it would be a matter of getting it into the lab 


which would be in Anchorage aoe getting it back, so we could prepare 
Se ae survey for any contractor throug rhout any area and vive 
him the best qualified men of the area without subjecting him to 
tuberculosis or any other adverse situation. LT don’t think we can go 
fo the contractor W ith the theory In mind that we have 5d0 people un 
employed, dd0 unemployed hatives, I don't think he cares if we 
have 550 unemployed natives but I do feel that if we can show him a 
2 business inan that we can save transportation costs on, say, 1 car 
penter or 10 laborers, that he can benefit and his ~ » can hene lit by 
hiring local people and the community can benefit by the hiring of 
these people, we will bring these communities up, but it cannot be just 
from the Federal Government. It must be a community program, 
including Nome and all surrounding areas. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, the point I want to get at is: Are you, or is 
the Government, setting the wage scale standard and is the standard 
that you are setting obje ctionable. Is it too high or too low or what, t 
the private employers? What is their attitude / 

Mr. Jenkins. In his particular area’ I could not answer you 
that. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, let me ask you this: If a private employer 
brings a carpenter in from the States, what does he pay ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. He pays the prevailing wage scale that we have set. 

Mr. Repwine. You set the prevailing wage scale / 

Mr. Jenkins. Nosir. That is handled through the Associated Gen 
eral Contractors and their labor unions. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, take Point Barrow, how does the prevailing 
wage scale up there compare with your wage / 

Mr. Jenkins. That we have locally / / 

Mr. Repwine. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, there is no comparison whatsoever. At Point 
Barrow they pay the prevailing wage scale that is set for it. If a man 
is an electrician, he draws electrician’s w: ages plus time and a half — 
overtime. For instance, in rough figures, 1 would say that $1.50 in 
Nome is what they call a prevailing wage scale. There 
parison between $1.50 and $4. 

Mr. Repwine. But the prevailing wage scale would be $1.50 

Mr. Jenkins. Locally. 

Mr. Repwine. I am trying to pin point it to a local situation. 

Mr. Jenkins. I see your point and I am trying to give you an honest 
answer. For instance, it is my understanding that the longshoring 
here is $1.40 an hour. To give you a specific example of that, the con 
tractor is offering $38 an hour plus time and a half for all over 40 
hours. Now the worker that is making $3 and some cents an hour plus 
time and a, half for over 40 hours, if he is living here and his family 
is here, is spending money here. He is paying the same price for 
a case of milk that my native man who is working 40 hours at $1.40 
ispaying. Youare making him definitely a second-class citizen as long 


Is ho com 
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as he is drawing $1.40 while the man next to him is working the sani: 
machine and dr: awing $3. Basically it costs him just as much to live 
He has just as much “pride i in his family. He wants to be on his ow: 
and he wants his childen home when they go to school. 

Fundamentally he is the same as you ‘and I inside and he is thinking 
of the future for his family. In a way of speaking, this Territory 
was formed by the way it was settled. Your First Judicial District 
was formed with the salmon and canning industries. Those people 
down there have had a hundred years of the so-called white man’s 
culture. The Second Judicial Division for over 50 years has been 
in contact with the white man and there are exceptions to the rule. 
Some of them take their welfare check and drink it up. Well, they 
do that in New York City too. It doesn’t matter what the race is. 
You are going to have exceptions. But if we keep these children 
healthy, warm, and ae maybe in a little time we will have full 
¥ nefits for all concerned. I do believe I might clarify myself here. 

I don’t say every native man in town is available for employment. 
You might pay him a good wage today and he might be sober to- 
morrow but he might be drunk tomorrow too. There is no doubt 
in my mind that that isn’t true. At the same time, that is in every 
race. For any progress in civilization, there are a few who are going 
to drop behind. We are. not going to take the exceptions; we are 
going to take the rule asa whole. For invtance, here we already have 
the tin mine closed up and I have three families, who, when they re 
turned home, were completely broke. They are big families and we 
immediately started in to supplement their income by feeding their 
children the Federal check. Now maybe we waste money by feeding 
the best we can. At the same time, we are saving money if we have 
to bring them up to Teller, for instance, and fly them in here, put 
them in a hospital at so much per day. 

Mr. Repwine. What is the overall cost of your hospital program? 

Mr. Jenkins. Like I explained before, sir, the fiscal year of 
July 1 

Mr. Repwine. Well, last year, what was it? 

Mr. Jenkins. We got $61, million appropriated to handle the hos- 
pitals in Alaska. This y sar the Public Health Service got $10 mil- 
lion, and I don’t bagmatign them the appropriation “because we 
were 3,000 beds short at the end of the fiscal year last year for those 
with tuberculosis and contagious diseases. 

Mr. Repwine. What did ° you have the year before, do you recall? 

Mr. Jenxrns. It would be only a guess. I can’t remember. I can 
give you a breakdown for everything but hospitalization on the ap- 
propriations for this year for the n: itive service. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, are you going to be able to leave all those 
papers with us, Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Whatever you so desire. 

Mr. Repwine. Well, a copy of everything you think we might be 
interested in, we would like to have for further study. 

Mr. Jenkins. I assure you that there is nothing on this about tin. 

Mr. Repwrne. Tin is only part of the problem up here. Let me 
ask you another question. Diverting from the hospitals, your agency 
also handles timber sales does it not ? 
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Mr. Jenkins. Under our lands and realty officer the timber sales 
that have been existing in southeastern, in reference to the Japanese 
sale of timber and others ? 

Mr. Repwine. Just the overall picture. T am not trying to pin 
point anything at all. 

Mr. Jenkins. Under our present setup, under the Indian laws, 
these people have sort of a restricted’deed to this land. It is under 
the supervision of the Federal Government and can be assigned and 
sold and delivered to an outsider only upon recommendation of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. This gives the individual landowners the 
protection of exploitation of their land. We have tried to protect 
their interests. 

Mr. RepwiNe. Like a trusteeship? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. That is correct. And it works that way on a 
little bit of everything that they have in southeastern. Of course you 
realize that Juneau being i in southeastern, they have a little bit more 
help than we have here. We have one district office here and we still 
do not have a welfare worker. For instance, if we have a welfare case, 
it is usually an emergency when it comes in. They don’t come in and 
say “I’ve got $20 and it a. last me until next W ednesday.” They 
come in that morning and say “I am out of oil.” So if it is cold, we 
must stop right then and get oi to protect the minor children or the ill 
or the aged “and it stresses a little more on welfare. U p until this 
year we have been able to supplement on any welfare cases that the 
Public Welfare has, like the Old-Age Assistance or Aid to Dependent 
Children. We have had a dividing line down through the so-called 
marginal cases where we assume our part and they assume theirs. 
This year we are without funds and are not supplementing on any of 
Public Welfare’s program. I know that the Public Welfare lady 
has just herself here. She is short a worker. We are short a welfare 
worker and we are without sufficient help in this area to do a justifi 
able job. The elements of nature are so severe: for instance, like 
today we have people on an island without oil. We don’t intend that 
to happen but there is 75 miles of ice between the island and the boat 
and there is no way we can get in. 

Mr. Repwine. Winter came earlier than you expected ? 

Mr. JENKINS. No. We got tied up a little bit on the Barrow dis 
charge. There was more ice there this year than ever before in the 
history of that particular area 

Mr. Repwtne. We appreciate your coming in, Mr. Jenkins. We 
know you are busy and now you get back and take care of that oil 
problem. Thank you so much for coming in. 

Mr. Jenkins. We have our office right down the hall and we will be 
glad to furnish any further information that you need. I will get 
this re: idy and bring what I can for you. 

Mr. Repwine. Thank you, Mr. Jenkins. Senator, do you have any 
thing further? 

Senator Scorr. No. I think not. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Lomen, whom do we have next on the list? Is 
there anyone present who would like to testify ? 

Mr. Lomen. I think we should call upon Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Repwine. Is there anyone else who would like to appear? 

Senator Scorr. If you have any statements you would like to make, 
we would like to have them. 
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(Mr. Walsh is called.) 





STATEMENT OF M. J. WALSH, NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. Watsu. I have been a resident of this Nome area for the last 
50 years. I didn’t apres to be called today and I have nothing pre 
pared. I will, however, be glad to answer any questions. I have been 
engaged in prospecting af mining for gold during my entire stay 
here in this area. As you know, gold mining is a rs ather sick indus try 
at this time, especi: ally here at Nome. In 1934, the a was raised 
from $20.67 an ounce to $35 an ounce and there was a brief revival 
in placer gold mining. We don’t have any lode mining developed 
here yet and this Seward Peninsula profited a great deal by the ad 
vance in the price of gold at that time. 

As you know, gold was discovered in Nome in ISS and it was 
worked by the only known method at that time—hand mining; and 
on the creeks and open cuts, bench ground, drift mining. Other areas 
too deep didn’t have hydraulic mining. The cream, as we eall it, of 
the rich placers was mined out by underground nuning for the first 
10 years or more. Then hydraulic mining took its place and we 
were able to handle much larget quantities at a lower cost and they 
brought water down from the mountains for more than 40 miles 
which he as Wh sloped a vreat placer gold hydraulic area he "e. Later 
when dredging came into force, this peninsula sup ported I think 
there were some 20 dredges on this peninsula, especially after gold 
advanced in 1934. Now you might say when you look around and 
see that there are only two large dredges working in this area, that 
the area is probably worked out. That is not the case. There are 
still large, very large, gold de ‘posits here in this area. They are not 
of as high a ori ade of gol las originally, of course. but had the economy 
not changed from that of 1934 or, we will say, of 1959, to what it is 
at the present day, we would still have probab iy 20 dredges working 
in this area. When I say “this area”, I mean that Nome is a hub, 
a distributing point, for the area for a radius of probably 200 miles. 
Ground that could be profitab ly ope rated in 1934 up until, say, 1939, 
cannot be mined at all now because the cost of operating has increased 
by 100 percent in that period of years and the price of gold remains 
the same so that is your answer. 

The economy of this area has always de pe nded upon gold mining 
and is still toa great extent dependent upon it and unless the economy 
chi anges or unless the cost of production 1: s lowered or the price of 
gold raised, neither of which is very likely to happen, then gold min- 
ing will diminish more and more and only the very rich areas can 
be mined. In gold mining we refer to marginal eround which is 
eround that, while not rich, has pockets or salv: ages which could be 
operated by large dredges such as the corporation has now out here, 
which handle 10,000 ys ards aday. They can handle ground at a very 
low cost. Nevertheless that cost has increased due to the inflation in 
the cost of materials and the cost of labor, of course. but more so the 
cost of materials and shipping. So if another industry is not de- 


veloped here; if the other metals that you spoke of this morning, 


the tin and bismuth and other things, if the *y are not developed here, 
th 


ie economy of Nome is going to suffer very much. 
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Mr. Repwine. Well, Mr. Walsh, the prospector is really the bird 
dog that finds mineral deposits, isn't he? 

Mr. Watsu. | was a bird dog for a long time. 

Mr. Repwine. Do you think if we were able to set a stable price 
for tin that would have the effect of vetting the ol l-time prospecto 
back out into the field’ There are not many of them left. Do you 
think that they we ud find a lot more tin and other kinds of met: als? 


Mr. WausH. In answerme that question, you say the old-time pros 
pector Isn't around any more—you would soon find that they would 
vet aroul dif the n neentive was the ‘Tre, In other words a man YOonYe 


out and prospec ‘ting for one of those metals with a fluctuating price, 
is you refer to tin, if he knew that there was a set or stable price he 
would, not alone for himself but he would represent others in the field, 
vO in the field and prospect as he always did. 

Ir. Repwine. Senator, that is what happened in the case of ura 
nium, sir. = We didn’t think we had any uranium when we found all 
of a sudden that we needed it and hada use for it. Then the prospec 
tor went out and, of course, he used the modern devices such as the 
Geiger counter, and found it. Now they say we have it running out of 
our ears. 

Thank you very much Mr. Walsh. I wonder if we might speak with 

Mv. Mullig: an again for a moment. 

(Mr. Mulligan is recalled.) 

Mr. Mulligan, don’t you think that it would be very helpful to the 
future discovery of resources of the area, if the prospector Was out In 
the field ? 

Mr. Munnican. That is the only way to really cover the field. 

Mr. Repwine. Despite all of our new scientific instruments and all 
of that, the basis of discovery and activity is still really the old-time 
yrospector ¢ ; : 

Mr. Munuican. Yes: the prospector, and the company to go ahead 
und develop what he finds. That is the basis of finding any mineral 
‘leposits. 

Mr. Repwine. Thank you, Mr. Mulligan. [ think that pretty much 
outlines the situation here, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lomen, unless you 
have something further to offer I am going to suggest to the chairman 
that he adjourn the meeting. 

Mr. Lomen. I would say the missing links here are those which will 
be picked up in Fairbanks. There you will have Territorial issues and 
you will have detailed information. Tam sorry that we couldn’t bring 
out today witnesses who had complete information. We could go on 
for hours discussing the things that have been broached here but I 
dont think it would accomplish anything important for your purpose. 

Senator Scort. Does anyone here have anything else to contribute 
to this hearing? We would like everybody to be heard. 

Mr. LOMEN. Se nator, we have one man in the room who hi as de vote “dd 
his entire life to gold mining and he might have a question or two that 
Mr. Redwine might like to deve ‘lop and I refer to Mr. Ben Gillette. 

Mr. Grutetre. I have been interested to hear everything that has 
cone on here but, I think the witnesses have covered it very thoroughly ; 
these people that have been called upon here, especially Mr. Wals h, 
whose résumé of what happened here in this country, covered it. 
don’t think I can add anything to it. 
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Senator Scorr. If there is nothing further, then, this hearing will 
stand adjourned. 

(Following is the brief, previously referred to, for inclusion in the 
record.) 


A Brier rin Support or H. R. 7145 


To encourage the discovery, development, and production of tin in the United 
States, its Territories and possessions 


1, SECURITY 


Senate Preparedness Subcommittee Report, Resolution 18, tin 1951 

“Tin is more vital to our way of life than most people realize, either in peace 
time or in wartime. It is essential for the packing, transportation, and preser- 
vation of a substantial portion of our food supply. It is essential for keeping the 
wheels of industry and transportation turning. * * * While under the pressure 
of necessity during World War II the amount of tin in these essential uses was 
decreased but no complete substitutes have been developed for most of them. 
And thus we are still dependent upon tin for both our civilian needs and our 
preparations for defense.” 


Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Economic Subcommittee Report No. 1627, July 
9, 1954 (Senate) 

“The testimony before the conimittee is alarming: To a very dangerous extent, 
the vital security of this Nation is in serious jeopardy. We are dependent for 
many of our essential raw materials on sources in far-off countries, many under 
the control of possible fickle allies or timid neutrals, some veritably under the 
guns of our potential enemies. And what is perhaps a more devastating con 
clusion of this committee is that none of this vulnerability need exist. Long 
overdue corrective measures should be undertaken at once. * * * It is vital to 
our domestic welfare, economy, and security that maximum economic produc- 
tion be maintained, first, within our own borders, and, second, in the Western 
Hemisphere.’ 

2. STOCKPILE 


Committees on Armed Services and Banking and Currency, Report No. 215, 84th 
Congress (Senate) 

“As recently as March 21, 1955, the stockpile goals of tin, both long term 
and minimum, were revised. The revision was upward, and, as of March 28, 
ODM’s figures showed that the Government had on hand and on order a quantity 
of tin in excess of the minimum objective, but several thousand tons below the 
long-term objective. ‘Thus, even to complete the long-term stockpile goal, it is 
necessary for the smelter to continue operations beyond June 30, 1955, or pur 
chases of refined tin will have to be made on the commercial market. More 
over, it should be moted that the tin stockpile objectives have been revised seven 
times since the first goal was set on November 20, 1944. The number of these 
changes must be borne in mind in determining whether the stockpile at any given 
time represents the kind of tin security this Nation and the free world 
require.” 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Report No. 359, 84th Congress 
(Senate) 

“Dealing with the contention of the Office of Defense Mobilization as expressed 
in various hearings that the stockpile objectives of some minerals have been 
nearly met, or that there is enough on hand to fight a war, it may be noted that 
ODM is operating within a fixed formula and appears to be bound thereby. Some 
elements of the formula are arbitrary, some are matters of judgment, and all 
may be considered variable according to opinion. All depend upon a complex 
number of factors. The objective might well be greater than as now fixed. 
That the basic stockpile formula is not sacrosanct is evidenced by the fact that 
stockpile objectives have changed frum time to time and there are minimums 
as wel as long-term (maximum) objectives. Either the formula itself must have 
been modified or opinions or informed guesses must have altered the quantities 
comprising the components of the formula.” 
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3. POLICY 


Public Law 206, 83d Congress, chapter 339, H. R. 2824 

“Declaration of policy: Section 2. It is hereby recognized that the continued 
dependence on Overseas sources of supply for strategic or critical minerals and 
metals during period of threatening world conflict or of political instability 
within those nations controlling the sources of supply of such materials gravely 
endangers the present and future economy and security of the United States. 
It is therefore declared to be the policy of the Congress that each department 
and agency of the Federal Government charged with responsibilities concerning 
the discovery, development, production, and acquisition of strategic or critical 
minerals and metals shall undertake to decrease further and to eliminate where 
possible the dependency of the United States on overseas sources of supply of 
each such material.” 


Report of the Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy, November 30, 1954 

“Mines of the future must be planned today * * * not a decade hence. The 
Committee believes that the Government has an obligation to assure that the 
mineral resources of the Nation be developed, conserved, and utilized in the 
best possible manner over the longest possible period in order to enhance its 
security and commerce. Development of mineral resources is, of course, pri 
marily a function of private enterprise. The Government must, however, con- 
tinue to assist in many ways. ‘The Committee believes that the search for new 
sources Of mineral wealth within the United States. needs to be pressed more 
vigorously. Evidence obtained through geologic investigations suggests that 
abundant mineral wealth awaits discovery.” 


t. WELFARE 


House Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, 84th Congress, May 20, 1955 


(Statement by the Hon. B. Frank Heintzleman, Governor of Alaska :) 

“The Alaska Legislature in recent session passed two memorials addressed to 
Congress and Federal agencies urging that ore-purchasing depots for strategic 
minerals be set up in Alaska and that an assured market at a living price be 
established for domestic tin. I heartily concur in this action by the legislature 
and again wish to point out the importance of such measures to the welfare 
of the local people, especially Eskimos and Indians who live in the undeveloped 
northwest section of Alaska. Unless we can find some source of livelihood to 
replace the dwindled gold-mining industry and arrange to take over as the mili 
tary defense projects there are completed, the Federal Government will have 
a continuing public welfare program on its hands more costly than this proposed 
program which we are advocating to encourage mining in the second division 
of Alaska.” 

(Statement by Mr. Henry A. Benson, Commissioner of Labor :) 

“I know nothing about tin. I do know about the people who live in this area 
and, as the Governor pointed out, this particular area has been classed as a 
distress area for the reason that the people have had no opportunity for employ 
ment other than what has been imposed by direct Government grants. The major 
economy, if you can call it an economy, in that area is welfare payments, and 
it is our feeling that the program which has been outlined by these people who 
are ready and willing to make substantial investments in tin operations, granted 
some opportunity for stability, will provide employment for approximately 2,000 
people of the 15,000 people that Governor Heintzleman mentioned. * * * We 
think that a tin industry there will solve 75 percent of the [welfare] problem.’ 


SPENDING 


Wining World July 1956 

“WASHINGTON, D.C. * * * The office of Defense Mobilization has revealed that 
the Government now has on hand metals and minerals valued at $800 million in 
its long-term stockpiling program. Total goal was set at $38,100 million 35 
June 8, 1956, it is expected that 62 minimum objectives of the 76 materials now 
being stockpiled will be 75 percent or more completed.” 

It has been noted above under “stockpile” that the long-term objectives for tin 
have not been met by several thousand tons. H. R. 7145 calls for the purchase of 
10,000 long tons of metallic tin. Experts will testify that domestic tin operations 
cannot: preducte' this quantity from the present known reserves. That is exactly 
the point of this bill. If the price established by this bill is to-be taken advantage 
of by domestic producers, it will mean that substantial addition reserves of 
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domestic tin will have been prospected for and developed by private capital. This 
bill may properly be described as an “incentive” bill. Under the price set forth in 
H. R. 7145, it is possible for the appropriate agencies of the Government to expend 
some $28 million over a long period of years in the purchase of domestic tin. It 
may be pointed out, however, that the actual cost to the Government would only be 
the difference between current world market price at the time of sale and the 
stabilized price called for in this bill; and even more importantiy that if no tin 
s produced under this program, the cost to the Government would be nothing. 


CONCLUSION 


Vinerals, Matevials, and Fuels Heonomic Subconimitice Report No, 1627—July 9 


1954, Senate 


‘Congress generally hus been more farsighted than the Government in matters 
of this kind and, when the nature of the stockpile objective formula is considered, 
though the Office of Defense Mobilization may consider itself to be bound by that 
formula and perhaps must act accordingly, the Congress is not so bound and the 
committee believes Congress has the final responsibility of charting and setting 
a more reasonable domestic mining policy in the interests of the national defense 
and the national economy. There is little question but that under a proper, 
long-range, congressional directed policy the United States can become self 
sufficient in the production of these metals which are indispensable in time of 
war. 


(By direction of the Chairman the following is made a part of the 
record :) 


STATEMENT FILED BY CARL 8. GLAVINOVICH, MANAGER, NOME DEPARTMENT 
UNITED STATES SMELTING REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


Historically, the first successful mining in the Seward Peninsula resulted from 
the discovery of placer gold deposits in the council district in the spring of 1898. 

Since the original discovery of gold and the consequent development and opera- 
tion of deposits, the basic economy of the Seward peninsula, and in large part 
that of the second judicial division, has been mining. 

Tin was first discovered in 1903 in the Cape Prince of Wales—York District. 
Development and active operation have been intermittent. Production and 
possible future potential have already been stressed in previous testimony, there- 
fore a repetition of figures is not deemed necessary in this statement. 

With the advent of World War II, living and operating costs rose to an all 
time high in this area. Since the war, the already high and continuing upward 
trend of both costs have resulted in a steady decline in mining until presently 
the industry is of rélatively minor importance in the economy. It is readily 
understood that the increased costs of operation cannot be passed long in the 
sale price of the industry’s products. Any further appreciable added costs to 
operation without a commensurate return to the producer, will hasten the com- 
plete shutdown of the industry, whether large or small operations. 

It may be well to emphasize at this time some of the varied factors which 
contribute heavily to the decline of mining and with which—excepting an in- 
creased and stabilized price for metals from this area—the industry cannot 
compete. 

(1) Water-borne transportation rates to this area are the highest in the world. 
For example, the freight and lighterage rate on mining machinery is approxi- 
mately $40 per ton. On foodstuffs the rate ranges between $50 and $60 per ton. 

(2) The base hourly wages paid by the industry are lower than those prevail- 
ing in defense construction and other operations of the government. A typical 
comparison follows: 


be y.. | Base hourly 
Base hourly rate, top- 


rate, labor skilled 


Mining—Nome area__-.-- 
Alaska road commission 
Civilian-military installations 
Defense construction-contractors 
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The present major economy of this area, disregarding certain Government 
defense expenditures which are only transitory stop gaps, is welfare payments 
in one form or another to the larger sejment of the population. Of the 15,000 
people resident in the second division, approx’ mately 2,500 make up the available 
labor force. A large percentage of this numl«r are unable to find gainful employ 
ment under the existing economic Climate, with the net result that some sort of 
welfare program is essential. A relatively small number find year round employ 
ment, the balance obtain seasonal work only, usually ranging from 8 to 7 months 
This means a possible bare annual existence without many of the creature 
comforts which we now deem so essential 

Unless some incentive is furnished tending toward the encouragement of 
exploration and development in our mineralized areas, the already large public 
welfare problem will become a still greater burden. We are not proud of this 
condition. To offset this dole in some measure, the following suggestions are 
made : 

(1) The construction of trunk and access rouds to mineralized areas. This 
would materially reduce transportation costs from supply centers to active 
operations and may assist in the re-opening of some operations which have 
closed down. 

(2) The application of some form of the point f program toward development 
of this and other impoverished sections of our Territory. The American citizen, 
permanently a resident of this area, is equally if not more deserving of benefits 
to be derived as compared to populations of foreign nations. 

(3) Federal income tax: The 25 percent cost of living allowance be applied 
to all permanent residents. Federal employees only enjoy this relief. They 
are usually salaried and have year round employment 

I shall be glad to answer any questions or supply more detailed informatio 
on the economy of this area to the best of my ability, 


(Whereupon at 12:30 p. m., Tuesday, November 1, 1955, the hearing 
was adjourned. ) 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1955 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERALS, MATERIALS, AND FUEL OF THE 
Com MitTur on INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Fairbanks, A laska. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., November 4, 
1955, in the Northward Building, Fairbanks, Alaska, with Senator 
W. Kerr Scott presiding. 

Mr. Robert W. Redwine of the professional staff of the committee 
was also present and participated in the examination of witnesses. 

Senator Scorr. This hearing has been called for the purpose of 
hearing testimony in respect to S. 2648, which has as its purpose the 
promotion and development of a tin-producing industry in the con- 
tinental United States, its territories and possessions. 

That purpose is stated in the bill and I quote: “In order to en- 
courage the discovery, development, and production of domestic tin,” 
followed by certain definite directives addressed to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Several important factors are interwoven in this question of a do 
mestic tin-producing industry, including those of national security 
and self-sufficiency in one of the most strategic of «ll! minerals, the 
unemployment problem and the matter of maintaining a stable econ- 
omy in Alaska. 

To act intelligently, the Congress needs documented evidence touch- 
ing on all facets of the problem. It is hoped that such evidence will 
he forthcoming here today which will supplement testimony pre- 
viously offered in Nome and in Washington. 

We are privileged to have with us today Alaska’s own Delegate 
Bartlett ; and, Bob, I am going to ask you to participate in conducting 
this hearing. You have “introduced, on the House side of the Con- 
gress, companion legislation to S. 2648, and your personal knowledge 
of the problems here involved, will be invaluable in presentation of 
the testimony which we can expect today. Your presence is appre- 
ciated, and, quite properly, you will lead off the testimony. Please 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE FROM THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Delegate Bartierr. Thank you very much, Senator Scott. At the 
outset I want to say, on behalf of everyone interested in mining in 
Adaska, that we are sincerely grateful to you and the members of 
vour staff for coming to Ad: ska‘ in-this ‘season ‘of the year sovthat we 
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could inform you, first hand, of the situation so that S. 2648 may be 
considered early in the forthcoming session of Congress. 

It has been your idea and my idea of introducing companion bills 
in the Senate and in the House; that they offer possibility for the 
development of the tin industry, particularly in Alaska. 

We have been told by competent witnesses that it is improbable 
existing or foreseeable tin price will make it possible for a substantial 
Alaska tin industry to be developed. By payment of a fixed and 
sure price, as set forth in your bill, there will be an opportunity to 
demonstrate that substantial reserves of placer and lode tin may be 
discovered, particularly on the Seward Peninsula. The advantages 
of the formula set forth in your bill, Chairman Scott, are twofold. 

In the first instance, Government will not be required to pay any 
thing at all unless tin is produced. In the second, there is specific 
pro\ ision that the effective date of the formula’s ap »plication will not 
be for more than 10 years from the time the law takes effect or until 
10,000 tons of tin have been delivered, whichever comes sooner. The 
mining men who have ge iously testified on this subject have stated 
they are convinced that by the end of a decade substantial knowledge 
will have been acquired as to the amount of tin in Alaska. They h: ave 
expressed confidence that with the relatively small amount of financial 
help which the bill would provide, the industry could be firmly 
established. 

Another factor of importance to you as a member of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee which has jurisdiction ove 
so many matters pertaining to the territories, is the depressed economic 
situation in the area where it is hoped tin mining may be launched 
on an impressive scale. Gold mining used to be of major consequence 
throughout the Seward Peninsula region and is still first in respect 
to value of mineral production and to number of men employed. 
Nevertheless, gold mining has been greatly curtailed with the price 
remaining constant and production costs mounting ever upward. 
For 3 years now the nearby Bristol Bay region has been declared a 
disaster area by the President and it has been necessary to send food 
and other supplies there. This situation has reacted to the disad 
vantage of many Eskimos who formerly travelled down to Bristol 
Bay from the Arctic Coast to work in the canneries. If they cannot 
have gainful employment, they will become a burden on the taxpayers. 
So anything that can be done within the boundaries of common 
sense to promote a tin mining industry will have the subsidiary but 
important results of putting peop Je to work. These Eskimos are 
anxious to work. They want to work. They greatly prefer to make 
their own way than to have Government doles conferred upon them. 

When the House subcommittee on mines and mining was consider 
ing my bill, H. R. 7749, earlier this year, Government witnesses test1- 
fied against it. They suggested that there is enough tin in stockpiles 
to last through any crisis. I submit to you that this is only conjecture. 
The situation in Southeast Asia has deteriorated ever since then and 
there is no way for any person in this country to say categorically that 
we shall be supplied indefinitely with tin from Malaya. If we are 
able to develop within our own borders tin reserves sufficient to meet 
even part of our requirements then we shall have made a distinct 
contribution to national security. So far as I am aware, the Seward 
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Peninsula is the only place on the North American continent undei 
the American flag where there is a possibility that tin may be mined 
in sufficient amount to make us partially self-sufficient in the supply 
of this vital metal. 

| hope, Chairman Scott. that when the (Congress reconvenes 1D 
January prompt and favorable action will be taken on the similar 
bilis which are pending i the Senate and House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Atha 

I thank you very mue . for coming to Alaska so late in the year to 
hold hearings here in Fairbanks and in Nome on the proposed tin 
leoislation. 

Mr. Repwine. Delegate Bartlett, I have one or two questions I am 
sure the chairman would like to get answers to: we had intended 
asking Governor ITeintzleman these questions but have been informed 
that due to his having to make a speech at 10 o’clock he cannot be at 
this place. We would like to have an answer to these questions and 
hope you can answer them. 

Delegate Barrierr. [ hope I can. 

Mr. Repwine. First, is the area you spoke of as a disaster area 
does that prevail at the a nt time ? 

Delegate Barriterr. Yes, sir, it is now a disaster area by presidential 
proclamation. The salmon cal k in Alaska in 1955 was the smallest in 
almost 5O years. Historically Bristol Bay has been the richest and 
most productive source of red salmon. The pack has gone down year 
by vear until it now may be most difficult to rehabilitate the fish run. 
This sad state of affairs has occurred under Federal administration. 
Alaska is a Territory. It remains the responsibility of the Federal 
Gove ‘rnment. If some of the unemployment slack can be taken up 
in such a constructive manner as is proposed by your tin bill, Chair- 
man Scott, I say that it is justified entirely aside from the benefits 
which would accrue to the Nation as the result of enl: arging our source 
of domestic tin. 

In reference to what you said about Governor Heintzleman’s in 
ability to appear at this time, I should like the record to show that 
he appeared before the House committee in Washington and testified 
in favor of the corresponding House bill. 

Mr. Repwine. The Governor has informed the Senator that he will 
file a written statement in favor of this bill as he is unable to appear 
here and testify. 

The next question: I believe the Alaska Legislature filed two me 
morials in Congress asking for legislation of this type. 

Delegate Barrnrrr. That is correct. The legislature was concerned 
with the economic status of the citizens in that area of Alaska. The 
legislature was rightfully concerned also about the mining industry. 
Mr. Crawford, vice president of the United States Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co. in charge of Alaska operations, is in the room now and 
can testify much more expertly than I as to the sad state of gold min- 
ing and the need wherever and whenever possible to encourage other 
type of mining. The legislature felt it would be helpful if anything 
can be done to bring about more tin production, or production of any 
other metal. 
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(The statement of Governor Heintzleman subsequently filed and 
with covering letter follows :) 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF THE TERRITORIES, 
December 2, 1956. 









Hon. W. Kerr Scor, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Scorr: In line with my expressed desire during your ‘recent 
hearing in Fairbanks on tin, I am submitting the attached statement. by me, that 
can be added to the testimony on the problems confronting present and potential 
tin producers in the Territory. 
Sincerely yours, 










B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, 
Governor of Alaska. 














Bb. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 





STATEMENT OF HON 








An assured supply of tin is vital to the industrial economy of the United States, 
but only a fraction of our annual requirements of approximately 55,000 tons of 
tin are produced under the American flag. The only place where tin has been 
found in any quantity in United States territory is in northwestern Alaska, 
which has produced approximately 2,000 tons of tin during the past half century 
The total tin resources of that area are not known. It is very improbable that 
they are sufficient to supply the entire United States demand, but if fully devel 
oped, they could supply a substantially larger portion of the demand than they 









ure today. 

At the same time, development of Alaska’s tin deposits would be of tremendous 
economic benefit to the northwestern part of the Territory, where mining is almost 
the sole productive industry. This has for some time been somewhat of a hard- 
ship area because of its dwindling gold-mining industry. 

Senate bill 2648 of the 84th Congress (H. R. 7145) would provide an incentive 
to develop the tin resources of northwestern Alaska. This bill would establish 
2 price of $1.35 per pound for domestic tin produced from lodes and $1.20 per 
pound for'domestic tin produced from placer depesits. Northwestern Alaska has 
both types of tin deposits. The proposed price-support program would remain in 
effect for 10 years or until 10,000 long tons of tin were produced, whichever occurs 
tirst. The Government, under this plan, would pay only the difference between 
the market price of tin and the floor price provided by the bill, and these pay- 
ments would be made only after the tin had been produced. This plan, I believe, 
would result in an immediate effort by the mining industry to prospect and de- 
velop additional reserves of tin and this development would be financed by private 
eapital. This would be beneficial to the Nation by increasing our domestic 
supply of this important metal and beneficial to Alaska by providing additional 
industry in an area of present economic distress. 

Mr. Repwine. Delegate Bartlett, we have had testimony heretofore 
in Washington, also in Nome, at which time it was shown that 15 
percent to 25 percent of this Nation’s tin supply comes from Bolivia; 
are you familar with the fact that during several months of World 
War II 85 percent of our ships seeking passage through the Caribbean 
were sunk by enemy subs / 

Delegate Barrierr. Yes, we all recall] that the mortality rate was 
terrific at that time, an occasional ship got through—there could be 
a repetition in another war. I am more concerned at the moment 
with the probability that in the next war our tin supply from Malaya 
might be cut off—that’s the area I think should concern us particularly, 
and due to that fact we should build up our domestic supply of this 
metal that is necessary in peacetime and wartime. 

Mr. Repwine. Delegate Bartlett, you are on home grounds here, 
you know all of the gentlemen that are going to appear as witnesses 
and Tam sure that the chairman will appreciate it if vou will call them 
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in the order they should testify and take over as assistant chairman 
at this time. 

Delegate Barrierr. That is very fine of you. I am going to call 
them, not to establish a priority, but simply in the order they are 
seated at the table. I think every one of them has useful information 
to give. 

Senator Scorr. Each has a case in his own rights ¢ 

Delegate Barrierr. Yes, each has a case in his own right. 

I would first like to introduce to you, Dean Beistline of the School 
of Mines of the University of Alaska. 

Mr. Repwine. Will you please state your name and full title for 
the record purposes ¢ 


STATEMENT OF EARL H. BEISTLINE, DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF 
MINES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Beistuine. Yes, sir; if I might explain first that I am Ear! 
H. Beistline, dean of the School of Mines at the University of Alaska, 
and I am appearing here today, with your permission, to present a 
statement prepared under the direction of Dr. Ernest N. Patty, presi- 
dent. of the University of Alaska. 

Mr. Repwine. Would you like to read it? 

Mr. Betstuing. Yes, I would—— 

Delegate Barrierr. Before you do that is it not correct for me to 
say that President Patty, who is an old-time miner himself and for- 
merly was dean of the School of Mines, had intended to appear here 
in person but he was called to Anchorage to dedicate the new high 
school ? 

Mr. Beistirnr. Yes, he was called to Anchorage to dedicate the new 
high school and is unable to appear here in person—he sends his 
regrets. 

(Mr. Beistline then read the following statement :) 


Mr. Chairman, I am Ernest N. Patty, president of the University of Alaska 
By profession I am a mining engineer and have spent much of my adult life in 
Alaska as manager of mining operations and in consulting work which has taken 
me into most of the mining districts of the Territory. 

Nature has been very bountiful'in supplying the crust of the North American 
Continent with mineral resources. The one metal that was withheld is tin 
Almost as an afterthought, some tin mineralization was deposited in the north 
west corner of the continent in what we call the western end of the Seward 
Peninsula, in northern Alaska. The total production of tin in the United States 
is in the neighborhood of $2 million, and fully 95 percent of this total production 
has come from Alaska. 

Tin is a vital industrial metal with a variety of uses, but its chief use is for 
food containers and as a bearing metal. We cannot get along without it In 
normal times we are supplied from richer deposits in the Malay states, Bolivia, 
and some other countries; but the chief deposits are located in areas where 
Communist control is quite a menace and in wartime we could be shut off from 
our foreign source of supply. I understand that our stockpile of tin would suffice 
for about 1 year. 

Our Alaskan tin deposits occur in two forms: placer deposits and lode deposits 
The placer deposits and their reserves are pretty well known. The extent and 
value of our lode deposits are not yet determined. We would have to be very 
optimistic to assume that they could be developed to the point where they could 
begin to supply us in wartime. There is some exciting geology around these 
deposits and you never know until you get started probing around underground 
what you are going to uncover. The unexpected in mineral discoveries has 
fooled our best geologists and engineers, for history is replete with examples of 
limited mineral exposures which have developed into big and important ore 
bodies when explored. 
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Under the present price of tin it is not possible to get risk capital to fully ex- 
plore the known deposits because the known grade of ore will not yield a profit 
inder present prices. The operators believe they can attract venture capital 
and get the necessary exploration if they can be guaranteed for a few years a 
price of $1.25 to $1.55 per pound of tin. 

It seems to me just good, common sense, when you balance all equations, to 
give them this incentive. If they produce the metal it can go into the national 
stockpile to form good insurance for our country. While they are doing this 
there is the geologic gamble that they may make some important new discoveries 
and this would enrich our Nation. If they don’t, the loss to the Government will 
be very slight. If they don’t produce the tin, the Government pays nothing. 

There is one more factor. These tin mines employ mostly Eskimo labor. If 
there isn’t some place where they can find employment, they are going to be on 
welfare and this is going to cost the Government money. I am old-fashioned 
enough to want to see the Government spend some money in an attempt to create 
honest employment in this isolated area. I feel that welfare money destroys the 
character of our people and should be avoided if possible. 

Mr. Repwine. Dean Beistline, for the sake of the record 

Mr. Beistruine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Repwine. Will you explain what is meant by the words tin is 
a “bearing” metal 4 

Mr. Betsrirne. In the production of bearings for machinery; that 
tin is used in the manufacture of bearings. 

Mr. Repwine. All bearings do contain a certain amount of tin? 

Mr. Beisriine. For the most part, yes. 

Mr. Repwine. In other words, you can’t have modern machinery 
without bearings / 

Mr. Betsrnuine. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. And you need tin in most of them ¢ 

Mr. Betstiine. I would say * Yes.” 

Senator Scorr. You didn’t mention the source of supply from 
Africa; what do you know about that ¢ 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Holdsworth, you have some statistics, I believe, 
that you can probably bring before us as to where our supplies come 
from, don’t you 4 

Mr. Hotpsworru. No; I don’t have that. 

Mr. Repwine. Senator Scott, I think what we can do, unless you 
want an answer to that testified to now, is that we can include it in the 
record later on. 

Senator Scorr. All right. I don’t believe we'd object to tying om 
little mine in Lincolnton, N. C., to the record. 

Mr. Repwine. Senator, in answer to your question about world pro- 
duction: several months ago it was testified to by Mr. Wiley F. Me- 
Kinnon, Director, Office of Tin, Federal Facilities C orporation, that 
Malaya apg about 58,000 tons per year; Bolivia produc es fron 
34 percent to 32 percent of the production. We get about 25 percent of 
our supply ieoms Bolivia and about 60 percent from the Malayan area 
We get some from Thailand and a little bit from Indochina; and, | 
believe, as Delegate Bartlett mentioned a while ago, that it has been 
testified time and time again by the military before congressional com- 
mittees that in this atomic age we probably won't have to worry about 
subs sinking ships—the sources themselves will be atomized. 

Delegate Bartlett, do you want to ask Dean Beistline any questions / 

Delegate Barrierr. Tam going to ask Dean Beistline if the School 
of Mines ever investigated the tin potential on the Seward Peninsula? 

Mr. Beisturne. No, we haven't investigated it in such a way that it 
would be useful here. 
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Delegate Bartriuerr. Is it your understanding that the Geoloe 
Survey has conducted extensive examinations or that only preliminary 
work lies heen done by the Geological Survey ¢ 

Mir. Betstuine. Tam not familiar with the exact work that has 
lone by the Geological survey, Deleonte Bartlett: however, 
the statement ean be made that the underground work that Is 


has taken place on the Seward Peninsula has to me shown more e\ 


| 


dence nnd as the evidence becomes | Hownh, WW) our belief, we do ha 
a big operation : but I think there should be additional evidence. 

Delegate Barrierr. = recollection of the Geological Survey's 1 
earch on Seward Pe insula ~ that they felt the reserves were not 
laree but it Is necessary to ada the qualification that witnesses stated 
no considerable amount of Investigations have been made. I have 
talked much in Washineton with Mr. Clifford Smith. .Jr.. concerning 
Seward Peninsula tin potentials, Mir. Smith is now with the Atom 
Knergy Commission in Washington. He formerly had interests in t 
property on the Peninsula and for all T know may have them yet. hh 
any case, as a mining engineer it Is his professional opimion that the 
entire area has a huge tin potential. 

Mr. Repwine. Delegate Bartlett, in amplifving what you have just 
sald about the Geological Survey. the record formerly made in the 
Llouse hearings gives testimony on that and at this time I will read 
the following from that record : 

Mr Barrierr. | would like to ask Dr. Reed, Mr. Chairman, what the views of 
Geological Survey are as to the tin potential in Alaska, with special reference 
io Seward Peninsula area. 

Mr. Rerep. The first statement that we would have to make in answer to that 
question, Mr. Bartlett, is that we do not know the size of the tin potential of 
the Territory of Alaska. We do have some information on that subject \s 
has already been brought out in the testimony this afternoon, tin occurs i 
Alaska both in placers and in lodes. The resources of tin in terms of availabl 
data might aggregate for the whole Territory at the present time between si: 
and eight thousand tons. Of that, let us say, 6,000 tons—and remember th 
is perhaps a minimum—probably 4,000 would be on the Seward Peninsula, 
which is the general region that has been emphasized this afternoon. Of that 
on the Seward Peninsula perhaps two-thirds would be in the lode at Lost River 
the United States tin property, and the rest in placers such as that talked about 
by Mr. Lomen and Mr. Ramstad. Let me emphasize, however, that the final 
extent is unknown to anyone at the present time. 

Mr. BarTLeTT. Is that calculation based upon a thorough exploration or mini 
mum exploration’ Has much been done by the Government or by private indus 
try in seeking to determine the overall amount of tin which might be found there? 

Mr. Reep. This is a relative sort of thing, Mr. Bartlett. Some detailed work ha- 
been done in a few places. Taking an overall view of the tin resources of 
the Territory, a most inadequate job has been done up to the present time 

De ‘legate Barrierr. Dean, is it your professional opinion that this 
area 1s worthy of further examination, and second, do you believe the 
bill now being considered will be helpful in developing the tin indus 
try around here 

Mr. Betstuine. Delegate Bartlett, in answer to your first question : 
I do believe additional prospecting should be done in the area, tin 
being the major consideration here today. Now, would you 
repeat- 

Delegate Bartierr. I think I should rephrase my second question 
and ask you if you would agree with me that in my opinion if this 
bill were enacted into law it would be a magnanimous help / 
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SHISTLINE. ‘ertainly agree with vou. LT think an imcrease in 
price is going to have ry effect on that area; I think the very h Stor 
of the Alaska mining industry indicates that * * Southeastern 
\laska had a lot of quartz mines but the mining men moved on into 
the interior because of the incentive oifered. 

Delegate Baxrierr. Is it not true that Alaska miners are penalized 
when they are req ured to accept tlie prices for tin because the prod 
) pric es are so much higher ? 
r. Bersruine. Yes, that’s true—it’s one way of looking at it. We 
higher operating costs and the high freight rates and all—tin 


bulky metal compared tO vold. 
Mr. Repwine. Does this not also enter into it? You have such a 
hort operating season the return on capital Investment 1s penalized 


because of the short opel ating season ¢ 

Delegate Barruerr. That would be true—lode mines would be 
somewhat different. 

Mr. Repwine. This is a technical question: In an area where there 
is lode mining what is the water supply / 

Mr. Beistuine. I'm not sure—I think Mr. Holdsworth can give 
you more on that point. 

Delegate Barrierr. The next witness is Plil Holdsworth, Terri 
torial Commissioner of Mines. 


STATEMENT OF PHIL HOLDSWORTH, TERRITORIAL COMMISSIONER 
OF MINES OF ALASKA 


Mr. Hoxipsworrn. Mr. Chairman, and Delegate Bartlett, to avoid 
repetition, the information I have here (indicating a paper) was 
presented during the hearing ut Nome, and it might be better if 
I answer specific questions. 

Delegate Barrierr. Do you have a written statement, Phil? 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. Yes, | have a written statement, and I believe 
the representative at Nome presented it. 

Delegate Barrierr. Let me see it a moment. (Mr. Bartlett was 
handed the paper). There is one question here: I see in your con- 
cluding paragraph in your statement at Nome you mention another 
type of incentive—that is a subsi idy price derived from import. tariffs 
to be paid to domestic mineral producers. 

Mr. Honpsworrn. That type of incentive has been discussed by 
the Western Governor’s Mining Council and it was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at Sacramento 7 or 8 months ago—it is similar to what is 
known as the San Francisco wool plan. Let’s take tin for example, 
up here. We use 55,000 tons of ie a year in the United States. In 
the course of that you might say 14 of 1 percent would be an Alaskan 
product. Under our present s¢ ale if we would impose a 14-cent im- 
port duty on tin imported and prorate that money against tons of tin 
produced domestically you can see how much you could pay to local 
producers without any money out of the t: ixpayer ’s poc ‘ket. 

Delegate Barrierr. You would give them practically all of the 
money that comes in / 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. It could be prorated. 

Mr. Renwine. On 14 cent per pound on 55,000 tons, what would that 
figure out ? 
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Mr. Houpsworrn. Well, J haven't figured it out 

Mi. Repwink. In other words, how much money would be availabl 

Mr. Hotpsworri. | would say at 14 cent per pound 

Mr. Repwine. 1 would just like to see how much subsidy would be 
available for the domestic tin producers under such plan. 

Mr. Honpswortru. It would be equivalent to 

Delegate Barrterr. Mr. Holdsworth, is there a tariff now on 
and if so. in what amount ?¢ 

Mr. Houpsworrnu. | believe there is no tariff on tin * 

Mr. Repwine. I believe there tis at the instigation of the State of 
South Dakota: I beheve that was put on several vear's ago. I believe 
it is still on—I am not sure though, 

Delegate Barrierr. That's my recollection, too—I believe there’ 
something on that in the House hearings. We can check on that later. 
Did you calculate how much it would come tof How much did we 
produce in Alaska last year ¢ 

Mr. Ho vosworrn. One hundred and sixty tons, I believe, sir. 

Delegate BarrLerr. If we produce 200 tons how much would thi \ 
receive under the so-called San Francisco plan ¢ 

Mr. Houtpsworri. Well, that’ one-half of 1 percent— 50 per pound 

Delegate BarrLerr. | have no further questions. 

Mr. ReEDWINE. Mr. Holdsworth, since we've been here we've heard 
of some tin downriver from Fairbanks; how does that look ¢ 

Mr. HoxtpswortH. | believe youre kind of previous—I might 
clarify that there should be a discussion made between the vario 
agencies operating in the Territory * * * Delegate Bartlett mentioned 
the amount of work done by the Geological Survey; the work done 
by the Geological Survey generally is comprised of topographic and 
geologic mapping whereas actual operations are first done by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines and later * * * we have a very small amount of 
funds * * * we goin. That's one reason we don't know as much as 
we should about the reserves. When you ask about tin in this area J 
think the Federal Bureau of Mines can furnish that information. 
Sometimes that information is not available soon after it is collected 
and some of it is not public information. 

Delegate Barr err. Phil, are you referring to the placer deposit at 
Manley Hot Springs? 

Mr. Hovtpsworrn. Yes. 

Delegate BarrLerr. Has your department done anything there ¢ 

Mr. Hompswortn. Our department has done nothing other than 
some work to ascertain the geophysical 

Delegate Barrierr. How about the Bureau of Mines / 

Mr. HoLpsworvru. The Bureau ot Mines has done considerable 
work. 

Delegate Barrer’. What have their findings been, in essence / 

Mr. Houtpswortu. Well, their findings let's take one stream for 
example there’s 4 million pounds of tin. 

Mr. Repwine. Running about 4 pounds to a yard / 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. Yes. 

Delegate Barrierr. Is that a large deposit / 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. How much loss in treatment is involved ? 

Mr. Hontpsworrnu. As a rule the recovery is high, about 90 percent 

Mr. Repwine. What area is that / 
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Mr. Hotpsworrn. That’s Cape Creek. 

Mr. Repwrxe. Where is Cape Creek in relation to Potato Mountain ? 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. It’s south and a little west. What we would like 
to find out is more about that one known potential and there are three 
other streams in the same general area that also have potential and 
an incentive such as this bill offers would, of course, promote explora- 
tion. 

Delegate BARTLI ie How has the prospecting heen done on one 
stream 4 

Mr. Hoipsworrn. That’s under the DMEA program. 

Mr. Repwine. As a personal opinion, what do you think about the 
{in potential over there / 

Mr. Houpsworrn. | personally feel there is quite a potential and 
it’s going to take exploration to prove it—but it won't come about 
without some incentive. 

Mr. Repwine. You do believe it will come about by reason of enact 
ment of this bill. 

Mr. Hotpswortn. I do. 

Mr. Repwine. What drilling has been done up there then, has been 
the result of private industry going in and doing it and submitting a 
report to DMEA and DMEA helping do the exploration, is that not 
true ¢ 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. Yes, that’s true. 

Mr. Repwrne. And enactment of this bill perhaps would give 
private industry the incentive to go in and try to develop a tin-pro- 
ducing industry. They would put their money up and get matching 
funds from DMEA for exploration work ; would that be, or not be, the 
result of this bill, in your opinion 4 

Mr. Hortpsworrnu. I know it would take the cost of exploration off 
of DMEA and private industry would do it. The only load on the 
Government then would be payment for the metal. 

Mr. Repwine. This then would really, according to you, Mr. Holds- 
worth, be a money-saving project for the Federal Government. One 
other question, and [ am not pointing to any particular company, Mr. 
Holdsworth, we're not here for that. T would like you to answer a 
question about the water situation up there; what is the water situa 
tion in that area, Mr. Holdsworth ? 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. Well, in that area—an example of developing a 
suitable water supply, it cost roughly $150,000 to merely put in a 
pumping installation to deliver water for the Lost River mine and 
they do have a steady flow of water except for a slack period early in 
Februar y through late March. They did develop a satisfactory water 
supply. One other thing that should be mentioned is that the con- 
tinued development of any ground will in time produce underground 
sources of water. At Lost River it was developed 250 feet. below 
the surface: that was with diamond drilling. 

Delegate Barrterr. How expensive is diamond drilling? 

Mr. Hotpswortrn. That was for ore, not for water. 

Mr. Repwrne. That’s all I have, Mr. Bartlett. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Holdsworth. 

Delegate Barrierr. Jim, do you have anything? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No, I don’t. 

Delegate Barrierr. Al? 
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Mr. Anprrson. Yes. 
Delegate Barrterr. The next witness will be Al Anderson, 
of the Alaska Resources Development Board. 


STATEMENT OF AL ANDERSON, DIRECTOR OF THE ALASKA 
RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Mr. AnpbreRson. Senator Scott and Delegate Bartlett, 1 should lil 
to state that I feel there is no tin mining possible on the Seward 
Peninsula under the present price scale of 96 cents a pound. It 
hot possible for producers to operate or tor them to complete hecessary 
exploration. Mr. Bartlett asked about the cost of drilling—the in 
formation from the United States Bureau of Mines is that it costs 
S10 to $12 a foot; that gives you some idea of the difficulties mining 
people have encountered. 9 an of money involved in the sub 
sidy itself is relatively small at the present price of tin. Tin is 96 
cents a pound and this legish ie provides the price of $1.20 to $1.55 
a pound—the amount of money involved is very small. The total 
production of tin in that area in 1954, according to information | 
have, amounted to 327,919 pounds. The payroll for the one operating 
mine im _ area, Which operated on a year-round basis, amounted to 

S347 839.5 Until that payroll was established up there there was 
nothing for those people to do. The one lode tin mine furnished daily 
employment for 365 days a year for 56 men. These 56 men were 
Ie skimos who ordin: wily have io other source of ce lov nt. Theo 
are about 15,000 peop le there, and in winter there is nothing chad 
soever for them to do. Perhaps this bill might provide the incentive 
to send private companies into the field to discover new deposits and 
they — - so uncover additional metals. That’s one opportunity for 
that area » have some emp yloyment other than in the summertime. 

Mr. et In the Nome hearings it was brought out that the 
families, the size of the families, in that area are rather large by 
comparison to what we recognize as big families Stateside. Of the 
15.000 1n the area you refer to—that’s the second division, L believe / 

Mr. Anprrson. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. Is it true that about 12,000 of the 15.000 are native; 
that is approximately / 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. Of that 12,000 how many would you say are em 
ployable as labor—taking into consideration the large families? 

Mr. Anprerson. Of the 12,000 I would say that patnepe 20 percent. 

Mr. Repwine. Looking over some earlier testimony given in Wash- 
ington I see that someone says that they believe that if a going tin 
industry could be developed in that area it would probably give 
employment to 2,000 individuals. You used 56 in your testimony 
that’s in the mine operation itself 4 

Mir. Anprrson. Yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Repwine. Assuming you have mines oper: ting and employ 
ment given to others that would multiply several times? 

Mr. ANnpEerson. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. Let’s put it this way: If year-round employment 
were provided for 500 individuals in that area what would it do to 
the overall economy in the second division: in your opinion 4 
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Mr. Anperson. Of course it would be one of the most wonderful 
things that could happen if you could have 500 people working in 
the wintertime where there are none now. 

Senator Scorr. Will protection be given; will those people be given 
work rather than a white man, or not 4 

Delegate Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I think Mr. 
Crawford of the United States Smelting, Refining, and Mining 
Company, can answer that. I should like him to comment on employ- 
ment of the Eskimo by his company at Nome. 

Mr. Crawrorp. If my memory is correct [ understood Mr. Anderson 
to say there is no employment on the Seward Peninsula during the 
winter. 

Mr. Anprrson. No employment in the lode mines. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is correct; we employ Eskimos—about 240 
men during the mining reason, 75 percent of them are Eskimos and 
about 50 or 60 of them continue working through the winter on thaw 
drilling. Recently we curtailed our thaw drilling program but ordi- 
narily some work during the winter as far as the weather will permit. 

Delegate Barrierr. What has been your experience with them as 
workmen ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Generally satisfactory. ‘They have certain natural 
adeptness at picking up operations of mechanical equipment. In 
certain work I think they are every bit as well qualified as a white man. 

Senator Scorr. Could women be considered as a source of labor in 
this field? The reason I ask that is that in the textile industry—I 
don’t know what the percentage is, but we employ women in that. 
That’s far removed from your situation here, but looking toward 
that—in other words, is a woman capable of filling in somewhere? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I don’t know anywhere in that particular line of 
work, 

Senator Scorr. I was just asking for information because I know 
in other parts of the world they use women quite a bit. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Crawford, what hi: appens when the season closes 
and these men are laid off until next spr ing —do they go on unemploy- 
ment compensation ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. The ones that apply are entitled to it. 

Mr. Repwine. What is the average amount an individual receives 
per week in unemployment compensation 

Mr. Crawrorp. It would depend, of course, on his dependency al- 
lowance to some extent. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Repwrne. Could you give a rough idea? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It would range from $35 to $70. 

Mr. Anperson. That would be $35 to S70 per week. 

Mr. Crawrorp. For 26 weeks. 

Mr. Repwiner. Does 26 weeks cover the period of unemployment; 
do they have as much as 26 weeks of une mp loyment? In other words, 
what is the length of your mining season ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The mining season on Seward Peninsula is about 
6 months. 

Mr. Repwrne. Then about half of the time they are on the payroll 
and half the time off ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The major portion of the payroll is off about 6 
months. 
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Senator Scorr. It has been called to my attention that those on 
relief rolls would rather have those checks and do no work at all than 
to do work when available; is there some truth to that ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. I think it is true in certain industries. 

Mr. RepwINe. I'd like to clirect a question to Mr. Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson, have you any figures—we have asked several places before 
and have been unable to obtain them—as to what the average per capita 
income, not ineluding the compensation check, of the native popula- 
tion is; both for the Territory and the second division 4 

Mr. ANperson. No; we do not have that. 

Mr. Repwine. Who would have that figure / 

Mr. Anperson. The only figure available is the average weekly 
earnings by class of workers. 

Mr. Repwine. Do you have that in printed form? 

Mr. Anprerson. | have one copy of it, and I could make it available 
to your committee. 

Mr. Repwine. Wil! you do that and have the copies mailed to Wash 
ington ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Yes; I] will. 

Delegate Bartierr. Is it broken down by races ? 

Mr. Anprerson. No: it’s never broken down by races. 

(The following material was subsequently supplied :) 

ALASKA RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 
Juneau, Alaska, November 30, 1955, 
Mr. Ropert W. RepWINE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. REDWINE: Pursuant to the committee’s request in Fairbanks for 
additional data on Alaska, I am enclosing certain information which I hope will 
be of value to Senator Scott and his colleagues in considering Senate bill 2648. 

The following was extracted from a statement submitted to Senator Magnu- 
son’s Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“Alaska has a total area of 586,400 square miles, and in it live about 208,000 
people, 49,000 of whom are in the armed services. Of the 159,000 civilians 
in Alaska, between 30,000 and 35,000 are Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts. The 
people of Alaska produced from their raw materials in 1954 products valued at 
approximately $117 million. Fishery products were valued at $77,879,446; 
minerals at $24,328,000; raw furs, exclusive of fur seals, at $1,440,706; timber 
products at $10,158,830; and agricultural products at $2,877,925. 

“Alaskans’ principal source of income is derived from these raw materials, 
from military construction payrolls, other Government activities, sales and 
service industries, and transportation which supports both Government activity 
and private industry. 

“The total estimated labor force in Alaska in 1954 amounted to about 56,500 
people, and of these 15,000 were civil-service employees. In employment covered 
by employment-security laws in 1954, 28.2 percent worked in the construction 
industry ; 5.3 percent in the mining industry; 17 percent in manufacturing; 14.3 
percent in transportation, communication and utilities; 33.3 percent in retail, 
wholesale, and service industries ; and all others 1.9 percent. 

“The unfortunate and inescapable facts are that the mining industry, the 
construction industry, and the fishing industy are unable to provide work for 
their employees on a full-time basis. The mining and construction industries 
operate from 5 to 8 months out of the year, and most of the fishing industry 
operates only during spring and summer months and is highly seasonal within 
the various fishing districts of Alaska. 

“Total taxes collected in Alaska by the Federal Government amounted to 
about $50 million, and an estimated additional $25 million was collected in 
federal taxes outside of the Territory. Alaskans paid approximately $45 mil- 
lion in Federal incomes taxes. Alaskans paid approximately $15 million toward 
the support of their own Territorial Government. This means that Alaskans 
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paid a total of about $90 million toward the support of the Federal Government 
ind the Territorial government. On a per capita basis, Alaskans paid $75.59 
each toward the support of Territorial government. On this per capita basis 

ere were only 17 States which had a higher tax rate than Alaska. However, 
rdinary per capita tax figures do not correctly reflect the impact of taxes on 
Alaskans, because of the fact that about 2314 percent of Alaska’s population 
is military. Military personnel are exempt from the payment of Alaska’s income 
tax, which is the Territory’s principal source of revenue. Other Territorial 
taxes Which military personnel pay are indicidental because in most cases a 
substantial amount of their purchases are made from military exchanges and 
commissaries. 

“These tax figures are cited so that you will appreciate that Alaskans are not 
shirking their responsibilities as taxpayers.” 

Since these figures were compiled, the United States Bureau of Mines has 
released revised figures on Alaska’s mineral production for the years 1953 and 
1954. These figures are attached. From it you will note that the mineral 
production on the Seward Peninsula in 1953 amounted to $1,703,526 and dropped 
to $1,447,480 in 1954. United States Bureau of Mines records show that tin 
produced in Alaska for 19538 was 49 tons, valued at $105,917, and that tin pro- 
duced in 1954 amounted to 199 tons, valued at $409,958. 

Official figures supplied by the Bureau of Census in 1950 indicate that the 
population of the second judicial division was 12,272 people. Of these 2,342 
were of the Caucasian race and the remainder of approximately 10,000 were 
mainly Eskimos and Indians. Economic figures compiled by the Bureau of 
(Census in 1950 show that the income of nonwhites in all of Alaska was distributed 
n the following categories: 


Tneome of nonwhite persons 14 years Old and over, rural, 1950 


Income le el Ru i white 
Persons 14 years old and over 1, TOS 
Persons with no income 5, 666 
’ersons with income 2, 04S 

Less than S500 197 
S500 to S999 _ OSD 
$1,000 to $1,999 i 2 Sis 
$2,000 to $2,999 OST 
83,000 to S3.999 AOD 
$4,000 to $4,999 249 
$5,000 to $5,999 a : 146 
$6,000 to $6,999 72 
S7.000 to $9,999 38 
$10,000 and_over ‘2 
Income not reported 2, O84 
Median income for persons with income S748 


It appears to us these figures forcibly demonstrate the deplorable economic 
plight of our nonwhite residents in rural areas. 

About 30 percent of the native inhabitants of Alaska reside in the second 
judicial division, and a substantial portion of these natives reside on the Seward 
Peninsula. Until the advent of the defense early warning line, these native 
inhabitants were solely dependent upon trapping, mining, and fishing for their 
livelihood. It is true that, with the construction of new radar installations in 
Arctie Alaska, some employment has been furnished these people, but a great 
number of them are still without means of support and are dependent upon health 
and welfare programs of the Territory, the Alaska Native Service, and the 
employment-security fund to supplement their meager earnings in order for 
them to exist. 

The total value of furs shipped from the Seward Peninsula amounted to 
$12,748. This coupled with the gross value of minerals produced in the area, 
amounts to a gross income for the area of about $1,460,228. 

From these bleak statistics, I believe that it is evident that the residents of 
the second division and the Seward Peninsula desperately need some kind of 
economic assistance so that an industry can be started in the area. We feel 
that Senate bill 2648 would at least provide some basis for the establishment 
of industry in the second division. 

Officials of the Territorial Department of Mines and other Government agencies 
have already submitted to this committee information on the strategie role that 
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tin plays in the United States and that the Unied Sates is now wholly dependent 
upon imports of this critical metal from areas of little political stability which 
are remote from the United States. 

Senate bill 2648 provides that the General Service Administration will put 
chase tin at one or more delivery points within the continental United States 
including Seattle, Wash., at a price of $1.25 per pound for metallic tin produced 
from placer deposits and $1.35 per pound for metallic tin produced from lode 
deposits. This program shall be effective until such time as the Government 0 
the United States has purchased 10,000 tons of metallic tin 

With the current price of tin at approximately 96 cents per pound, this would 
mean that the United States Government would be required to subsidize tit 
producers in the amount of 29-and 39 cents per pound respectively. It appears 
to us that this is a relatively small price for the Government of the United States 
to pay in order to give the tin producers of the Seward Peninsula and norther 
Alaska an opportunity to establish an industry which could give some employ 
ment to those who desperately need it. 

The only lode tin producer in the area has been closed down because the 
current price of tin will not support their operation. This shutdown lh: 
occurred despite the fact that promising new showings of ore were uncovered 
this summer. The only placer producer in the area has stated that the present 
price precludes their operation. Other placer deposits which are substantial 
cannot be financed without assurances of a higher and a stable price. We 
believe that the assistance provided for in Senate bill 2648 is sufficient to support 
a profitable operation of the lode deposits in the Lost River area and that the 
price of $1.25 per pound for placer tin is suflicient to assure the operation and 
development of this type of stream bed deposit. 

Sincerely, 
AL ANDERSON, 
Eeccutive Director 


Mr. Repwine. Mr. Crawford, is there any unionization in the native 
labor force in your work 4 

Mr. Crawrorp. Not at Nome; we employ about 100 in Fairbanks 
and they are represented by the union here. 

Mr. Renpwine. But not in the Nome area / 

Mr. Crawrorp. No. 

Mr. Repwine. What is the ditlerence, if any, in the wages between 
the Fairbanks and Nome areas? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is slightly lower at Nome in certain classifica- 
tions, but more or less uniform in skilled lines. They work longer 
hours in Nome, and of course earnings are larger. 

Mr. Repwine. Delegate Bartlett, in the Territory do you have a 
Territorial minimum wage, or do you use the Federal minimum ? 

Delegate Bartrierr. There is a Territorial minimum wage, too. 

Mr. Repwine. What is it? 

Delegate Barrierr. It was elevated to $1.25 from $1.00. 

Mr. Anperson. To set the record straight—we didn't have a Terri 
torial minimum wage act until this vear, 

Delegate Bartierr. This is the first year. 

Mr. Repwine. Does it apply on all types of labor, including agri- 
culture ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I don’t think it applies to agricultural workers: 
I’m not sure. 

Mr. Repwine. Are agricultural and forestry workers classed to 
gether in the Territory / 

Mr. Anperson. No. 

Mr. Repwine. Is forestry work unionized ¢ 

Mr. ANprrsON. No; it is not. 

Mr. Repwine. That’s all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Delegate Barrierr. Mr. Anderson, how does mining stand nov 
Alaska, is it number 1, 2, 3, what is it? 
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Mr. Anperson. Well, the largest producer of natural resources is 
7 fishing industry. — mining industry is still second but it’s way 
below what it should be. We produced from our mineral resources 
approximately $24 million last . ar; of that $8 million was coal ad 
another $8 million gold. 

Mr. Repwine. I wonder if it would not be useful to Senator Scott 
if Mr. Anderson will furnish for the committee at a later date a list 
showing the value of the different products in dollar value. 

Senator Scorr. Yes; it would be. 

Mr. Anprerson. I would be very happy to: 

Mr. Repwine. I would like to suggest he furnish that information 
and accompany it with a brief as to why this proposed legislation 
should or should not be enacted. 

Mr. Anperson. Let the record be clear that there’s no doubt in my 
mind why it should not. be enacted. 

Mr. Repwine. Is there anyone else who would like to offer some- 
thing? W e’ve had a very fine discussion here this morning. 

The Cruairman. We'd like to hear from anyone. 

Mr. Lomen. I'd like to know if Mr. Mulligan would like to add 
anything ? 

(Mr. Ralph Lomen and Mr. John Mulligan were seated in the audi 
ence at the hearing). 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Mulligan, have you anything you'd like to say ? 

Mr. Mutuiean. I doubt if there’s anything we could add. 

Mr. Repwtne. I would like to ask one further question; I would 
like to address this to Dean Beistline and Mr. Holdsworth. I would 
like to have a little discussion on the part that the oldtime prospector 
might play in finding additional tin and other minerals in the Terri- 
tory if such legislation as proposed under this bill was enacted. 

Dean Berisriinr. As to my opinion on the subject I believe very 
definitely when an incentive is offered you're going to get. prospectors 
in the field—I can’t say how many or what they will find, but it’s 
going to draw people back into the hills : again if they can see a chance 
of making a small stake. The more incentives that are offered the 
better it will be for the mineral industry and more discoveries should 
be made. The more men there are in the field the more the chance of 
locating mineral deposits. I don’t mean though that everything 
should be provided by the Government, but as far as mining 1s con 
cerned that’s the way Alaska came into being. 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. To answer your question about oldtime prospec 
tors, I think our experience this year points out that prospecting 
presently being done is not by oldtime prospectors, it is by qualified 
men—let’s say more qualified than the oldtimers. It’s being done now 
by either local groups of businessmen or an established mining com- 
pany. 

Incentive to get these men out increased the activities this year on 
uranium and with the present price of copper and other strategic 
minerals such as chromium—— 

Mr. Repwine. I have heard recently in Las Vegas that the uranium 
people are concerned—— 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. That’s true, industry is very much concerned 
because of the lack of policy by the AEC on the purchase of uranium. 
That goes back to the same thing we've been referring to—the mining 
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industry gets definite doldrums because of the lack of a long-range 
program. 

Mr. Repwine. There is still a place for the oldtime prospector, is 
there not ? 

Mr. HoLpsworthH. Yes. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Crawford, do you agree with that evaluation 
of oldtime prospectors in the discovery of mineral deposits 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, I think that history shows that a lot of ore has 
been found by the prospectors that worked in the hills and made the 
discoveries, 

Mr. Repwine. Isn’t that about the cheapest way for the Govern- 
ment to bring about the discovery of these additional deposits of 
mineral resources ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. I don’t know about that for sure, but I would say 
that an incentive—I would agree with Mr. Beistline and Mr. Holds 
worth—an incentive will take prospectors out in the field and there 
is a better chance of finding new mineral deposits and developing 
new possibilities. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have anything further. 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t this true: I think history proves that as you 
find new minerals, a mineral now considered of no value if combined 
with different alloys would be of value. Isn’t it true that some 
minerals we now think nothing of could be of value / 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. That is true. Some of the difficulty is that we 
don’t have records of some of these apparently worthless minerals 
that have been seen. We don’t have cooperation on turning thie 
information over to us on some of these minerals they feel are not 
worth much today—but in the future they might be. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Anderson, can you think of anything that is 
being proposed now in the way of developing the resources of Alaska, 
in the way of legislation, that has more value to Alaska than this 
particular legislation / 

Mr. Anperson. No: there is nothing that is in the form of legisla 
mor however, there are proposals—requests to the Bureau of the 

Budget to make money available to the United States Geological 
Survey and Bureau of Mines and requests for more road moneys, but 
at the present time this is the only specific bill I am aware of that 
benefits individuals and oifers incentive for the mining industry. 

Mr. Horpsworrn. You might put in H. R. 7055. 

Delegate BarrLerr. ‘That's a good bill: what is it ¢ 

Mr. HoupsworrnH. On tidelands. 

Mr. Repwine. You might make a brief explanation for the benefit 
of Senator Scott. 

Mr. Hotpsworriu. Well, as conditions stand in the ‘Territory today 
if the pulp industry or mining companies acquire tidelands it takes 
special action in Congress. 

Mr. RepWINE. Looking at the calendar, Senator Scott. for the last 
session I think the people in the Territory kept Delegate Bartlett 
rather busy submitting individual bills along that line. I think om 
committee considered several on the Senate side. 

The Cnaiman. Considered many. 
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Delegate Barrietr. I want to offer a postscript to what Mr. Holds 
worth has said. We have a situation here where many major oil com- 
panies are greatly interested in prospecting for oil in the Territory. 
They have acquired leases vn the act of 1920 on tidelands that are 


held for administration by the future State of Alaska. The oil com 
aeegges absolutely forec a from searching for oil in the tideland 
reas. Holdsworth spoke of the necessity o having special bills 


n ems to acquire tidelands—I had a bill this year on a timber 
company near Wrangel! for 45 acres of tideland and it would be the 
same thine as far us time if they asked for 100,000 acres—all we're 
trying to do on that is bring the same status as the coast States have 
under the Submerged Lands Act of 1953. 

Mr. Repwine. Senator, I don’t have anything else 

Senator Scorr. Has anyone else anything / 

Mr. Anpberson. We want to thank vou officially, Senator, you and 
your staff for coming here. 

Senator Scorr. We are happy to come—-but as you know, we are a 
long way from Haw River, N. C., up here. 

Mir. ANpERSON. We are delighted to have vou, it shows the interest 
of Congress in us and it looks well for Alaska. 

(The hearing adjourned at 11:40 a.m.) 

(By direction of the chairman the following is made a part of the 
record :) 

TABLE 1.—Mineral production in Alaska, 1953-54’ 


1953 1954 
Mineral Short tons Short tons 
(unless +4 (unless , 
otherwise Value otherwise Valu 
stated stated 
Metals 
Chromite gross weight 2, 953 $208, 257 
Copper (recoverat mtent of ores, etc 24 2, 435 
Gold (recoverable content of ores, etc 
troy ounces 253, 783 | $8, 882, 405 248, 511 &, 697, 8S 
Lead (recoverable content of ores, ete Y 2, 240 ie 
Mercury 76-pound flasks 40) 7,721 1, 046 276, 552 
Silver (recoverable content of ores, ete 
troy ounces 35, 387 32, 027 33, 697 9, 497 
Tin (content of ore and concentrate) long tons 49 105, 917 199 409, 953 
Nonmetallic minerals (except fuels 
Sand and gravel 7. 689,014 5, 079, 681 6, 639, 638 6, 301, 939 
Stone 17, O86 169, 711 283, 734 465, 423 
Mineral fuels: Coal (bituminous 861, 471 8, 451, 542 $667,153 | 38, 339, 412 
Undistributed: Clay (1954), gem stones, platinum- 
group metals (1953-54), tungsten (1953 1, 520, 782 a 1, 576, 380 
Total 24, 252, 000 tA ; 26, 309, GOO 





Se 


Production as measured by mine shipments or mine sales (including consumption by producers), 
except that fuels and mercury are strictly production 

Includes 3,265 pounds of copper recovered from ore shipped from an inactive mine in 1954. Ore wa 
mined in years before 1954 

Preliminary and subject to revision 
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TABLE 2.—Value of mineral production in Alaska, 196, 
Region 1953 1954 Commodities produced in 1954 in order 


Aleutian Islands None 


' 
3 
j 
\ 
Bering Sea Do 
j Bristol Bay $965 $6,717 | Mercury, sand and gravel 
Cook Inlet-Susitna. 4,415, OO8 6, 266,440 Sand and gravel, coal, gold, ston pp 
Copper River 336, 045 548,182 | Sand and gravel, gold, silver 
Kenai Peninsula 437,062 | Sand and gravel, chromite, gold Iver 
Kodiak Island ( Stone, sand and gravel 
Kuskokwim River 2, 316, 047 2, 552,029 | Platinum-group metals, gold, mercury lve 
Northern Alaska ) Coal 
Northwestern Alaska 2 39, 660 67,683 Gold, gem stenes, silver 
Seward Peninsula 1, 703, 526 1, 447, 480 | Gold, tin, sand and gravel, silver 
Southeastern Alaska 578, 462 663, 306 > Sand and gravel, stone, gold, copper | 
Yukon River 14, 099, 608 | 14, 087,036 | Gold, coal, sand and gravel, stone, silver 
(ndistributed 762, 705 232, 798 


Total 24, 252,000 | 26,309,000 | Gold, coal, sand and gravel, platinum-group 1 
stone, tin, mercury, chromite, sliver, gem stone 
clay, copper 


1 Included with ‘‘Undistributed”’ to avoid disclosure of individual output 
? Value of gem stones included with ‘‘Undistributed 
Includes values from regions which must be concealed for particular years (indicated in appropriats 
column by footnote references 1 and 2 
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